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THE NEW YEAR. 


IGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE opens peaceably. 
The oracle of the Tuileries—the man upon whose will: hang 
the issues of European politics, whose word may open or shut the 
Temple of Janus, has spoken to the assembled ambassadors of the 
European Powers at his Court, and his words have been words of 
peace, hope, and conciliation. As New Year’s-day approached, the 
sensitive Bourses and Exchanges of the continent trembled like the 
leaves of the mimosa, lest they should be rudely stricken by the 
strong right hand that wields the destinies of France ; and the prices 
of public securities in various countries went down, in anticipation of 
evil. But the imperial reply to Lord Cowley reassured the minds of 
diplomatists, bankers, and speculators ; and the cloud upon the sky 
of commerce passed over without letting fall a drop of rain or hail. 
For the present Commerce suffers no evils but such as arise naturally 
out of its own operations, and which are governed by its own laws 
and necessities, and indulges the pleasing hope that until the spring, 
Europe will not be troubled by the Emperor of the French, or by 
any other potentate. 

But, in the spring, what will happen if Italy and Hungary remain 
unsettled and unsatisfied? This is a question, which not even the 
Emperor of the French can answer. Though he may “ regard the 
future with confidence, persuaded that the friendly understanding 
between the Great Powers will insure the maintenance of peace, 
which is the object of all his desires ;” his confidence may not be jus- 
tified by the facts. Although he fully understands his own position, 
and his own wants ; and although his hands are strengthened by a more 
cordial reciprocity of good feeling between France and Great Britain 
than has existed at any period since the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
he may not be able to understand the policy, the obstinacy, the neces- 
sities, or the desperation of Austria, a power which may rush upon 
war, as the least of the many evils which beset her, and every one 
of which will grow with the year, and be at their climax at the very 
period, when armies are most readily fed, and most easily set in 
motion. 

The Emperor of the French has no interest in war, nor do his people 
desire it, greedy as they are of military fame, and demoralized as they 
have become, by too frequent draughts from this intoxicating cup. 
He has proved that he is a soldier; he has beaten and humiliated 
Austria ; he has won glory for himself, for his army, and for his 
nation ; and he has raised the prestige of France to as high a point as 
it ever attained, even in the heyday of the career of his illustrious 
He may, therefore, be well content to rest upon his laurels, 
For this reason his words of peace 


uncle. 
and wait the turn of events. 
are not so important as his words of war. They but express a con- 
viction in his mind. which others may not share, and from which 
Austria more especially may differ. Austria is really at this 
moment the key of the European question; so that if Francis 
Joseph be not one of the Great Powers with whom the Emperor 
has a “ friendly understanding,” we are much afraid that the 
peace of the Continent does not rest on so secure a basis as he 
would have the world believe. 

The death of Frederick Willianr f Prussia, which took place 
on the second day of the year, is not an event of any importance, 
even in his own dominions. The functions of royalty exercised by 


the Prince Regent for the last few years, will continue to be 








cised by the same personage, under the superior title of King. This 
is the principal if not the only change that will take place ; and the 
state-machine, nominally as well as actually under the guidance of a 
stronger will than that of the departed sovereign, will perhaps more 
efficiently perform its functions than was possible under the old regime. 
Frederick William IV. was a good man, but a bad king ;—one of a 
class of which history offers but too many examples. His good- 
ness, after all, was but weakness. Like James I., he was learned, 
wise, and witty ; like Louis X VI., he was amiable and kind-hearted ; 
and like both of these sovereigns, he had genevous sympathies and a 
perverted judgment ;—the conflict between which kept him in con- 
tinual perplexity and trouble, and rendered him all but a nuisance to 
the people, whom he sincerely desired to govern conscientiously and 
liberally. It cannot exactly be said of him as Byron said of 
George III. :-— 


*¢ A better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone.” 


But the Prussians, and all who were ever within the circle of his 
influence, may truly say that a kindlier gentleman never adorned 
society ; and that a more mischievous monarch never sat upon a 
throne. 

Not the least important of the incidents that have already signal- 
ized a year which is but five days old, is the publication of an allocu- 
tion from the Pope. The document is one prolonged groan of 
undignified agony. His Holiness not only seems to despair of his 
own temporal sovereignty and that of his successors, which he and 
they might well afford to relinquish, and be all the stronger for the 
sacrifice, but of the spiritual dominion which he and his predecessors 
If the principles of 
the Reformation, as the Pope says, have become the public law 
of Europe in civil matters, a wise Pope would, in the interest of 
the venerable hierarchy of which he is the head, endeavour to 
turn the fact to account for the interest of the religion in which 
he believes, and which it is his duty to uphold, to strengthen, and 
to extend. 

But Pius 1X. virtually gives up the struggle, in admitting his 
Yhurch to be in any respect defeated by the principles of the Re- 
formation—and will dishearten his co-religionists in every part of the 
world, who still cling to the idea that a Pope is and must be infal- 
lible. Fius TX. is not equal to his position. He scolds and curses 
when he ought to reason ; he despairs when he ought to hope ; he 
allows circumstances to overwhelm him, when, if he were anything 


have for ages claimed over the souls of men. 


like a true king, or a true priest, he would bend to them only to rise 
again above them when the pressure had passed, to twist them to the 
purposes which he inherited with his office. But he encourages his ene- 
mies by his displays of weakness ; and invites assault by his woeful 
lack both of manly dignity and pastoral humility. 

The faith of which he is the head is still a living fact in the 
history and in the government of the world; but it is so in spite 
of the Pope, who seems to cling with more pertinacity to his 
temporal crown, and to the loaves and fishes attached to his office, 
than to the spiritual dominion, which might, even without temporal 
power, maintain him on an equality with the greatest monarchs 
of the earth. But the days of the Papacy must be fast passing 
away, when the Pope himself gives up the battle. So much the 
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THE CHIN NESE CORRESPONDENCE EK. 


HE immediate publication of official despatches upon subjects of | 
important national interest has, we rejoice to observe, become | 
of late a habit with the Foreign Office. While deprecating the system 
of emasculated Blue-books, forced from the archives of a reluctant 
department, we feel bound to encourage the spontaneous issue of 
documents which enable us to judge for ourselves of the conduct of | 
those who are employed upon difficult and distant services of the 
State. Not only is it due to those high functionaries that their acts 
should be read by the light of their own despatches, but it is equally | 
the right of the public that they should not be kept in ignorance of 
the progress of pore | in which they have so large a stake. The 
more closely the system of secret diplomacy vy is adhered to, the more 
numerous will be the difficulties which the Government will create 
for themselves, and the oftener will they have to contend with an 
opposition based upon erroneous premises, and arguing upon insuffi- 

cient, and generally incorrect data. Any person interested in the 
affairs of China has only to buy the Gazette of last week, to be 
enabled to judge for himself of the propriety of the course pursued 
by Lord Elgin in China under the very difficult and trying circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and we ‘shall be very much surprised 
if its perusal will not confirm the general opinion of that nobleman’s 
diplomatic skill and sagacity. 

We can anticipate the two principal objections which will be 
taken to his policy; and in all probability, with singular incon- 
sistency, by the same class. Those who are opposed to Chinese wars 
upon moral grounds, will complain that a larger|indemnity has not 
been exacted from the government. We are not prepared to defend 
all the acts of the government in its relations with China, though we 
believe that most of the misunderstandings which have taken place, 
have arisen inevitably from the contact of widely dissimilar races, 
If Englishmen will go to China to trade, the result is as certain as 
that effervescence follows the mixture of an acid and an alkali. Our 
government has only three courses open to it, either to forbid British 
subjects from setting foot in a country where their presence is offen- 
sive to the government, or to allow them to go at their own risk, and 
refuse them protection ; a course which, had it been adopted at the 
outset, would have been followed by an absolute prohibition, by the 
Chinese government, to an Englishman to reside in the empire ; or, 
thirdly, to permit British subjects to go to China in defiance of the 
wish of the government, and to protect them while there. This last 
has been the course followed by England, and it was practically the 
only course open to her, Out of the intercourse thus est: iblished, 
have arisen difficulties in which both parties have generally been in 
the wrong, but in the solution of which we have been invariably 
anim ated | by a sincere desire for peace. 

To this end, it is essential to act upon the Chinese Government so as 
to cause them to respect and fear us, without keeping up, at the same 
time, sources of irritation. The imposition of a heavy indemnity 
would foster a feeling of hostility, not only on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but of the people, who would be squeezed to pay it, while, as 
Lord Elgin says, “I hold on this point the opinion which is, I 
believe, entertained by all persons, without exception, who hav € 
investigated the subje ct, that in the present disorganized state of the 
Chinese Government, to obtain large pecuniary indemnities from it 
8 simply impossible, and that all that can be done practically in the 
matter, is to appropriate such a portion of the customs revenue, as will 
still leave to it a sufficient interest in that revenue, to induce it to 
allow the natives to continue to trade with foreigners. It is caleu- 
lated that it will be necessary to take 40 per cent of the gross cus- 
tom’s revenue of China for about four years, in order to procure 
payment of the indemnities already claimed by Baron Gros and me, 
under instructions from your Lordship and the French Government.” 

* The next exception to Lord E Igin’s policy, which will probably be 
taken by those who complain that the people of China have not been 
ground down to pay a large r indemnity, will be the barbarity 6f burn- 
ing down the emperor’s palace. 

‘Ts it by such means, they will argue, that you hope to inspire the 
Chinese with a respect for civilization, and cert: ainly, although Britons 
in museums are the most destructive of mortals, it may strike an un- 
thinking native, that this is pushing his favourite weakness a little 
too far. 

But a few moments’ consideration will justify the wisdom of the 
act. The object of the Chinese Government is the expulsion of all 
Europeans. The object of the British Government, whether rightly 
or wrongly, is not only to retain their subjects in China, but to pro- 
tect them. The desideratum is to accomplish this with a hostile 


ve iment without getting involved in war. The experience of 
nearly two centuries has culminated in the evidence of the fact that 


this can only be done by bringing pressure to bear on the capital 
when the emergency arises, In other words, that fear, and fear 
alone, is the only moral influence by which the government can be 
affected. To bring this pressure to bear, a resident minister is neces- 
sary in the capit il. To protect him when there, it is esse ntial to 
invest him with prestige. To do this, a striking proof must be 
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pulatic nN. from the Emper ar downw: ards, of | 


the power of the nation he represents. Toa people barbarous and 


‘ignorant, that proof could only be given at the expense of the Em- 


_ peror’s own dignity. In fact, the prestige of which his Celestial 
Majesty has been robbed, has been transferred to Mr. Bruce, and, 
much as it may offend national prejudices at home, we must say that 
we regard the destruction of the Summer Palace as the wisest act 
that could have been devised for securing the maintenance of the 
treaty. It affects no one but the authorities who are the most likely 
to want to break it. It inflicts no hardship on the people, while it 
remains a striking evidence to the Emperor of our visit, and a con- 
stant warning to him not to render a repetition of it necessary. 

It is due to Lord Elgin to say, that his immediate object in causing 
the destruction of this palace, was to inflict a just retribution upon 
the highest authorities for the cruel tortures to which our countrymen 
had been subjected—as it was impossible to obtain possession of the 
actual culprit, Sangkolinsin, who was beyond even the Imperial 
reach ; but if anything could mitigate our 1 regret for an occurrence so 
distressing and horrible as the fate of his victims, it would be the fact 
that this act of vengeance was forced upon our ambassador—since it 
is one involving political consequences which may, in some measure, 
compensate for its apparent barbarism, and the painful events which 
rendered it necessary. While we have been at some pains to defend 
this act upon grounds of political expediency, we do not mean to be 
supposed to have abandoned the position we have before adopted, in 
discussing the affairs of China; and would here reiterate our 
firm conviction, that the most moral as well as the most effectual way 
of inducing friendly relations with the people, and through them with 
the government of the country, would be by the introduction of those 
inventions and appliances of civilization which would carry with them 
the intellectual and social no less than the physical development of 
the resources of this great empire. 








DISCOUNT, TRADE, AND REVENUE. 


OT more than seven years ago it was generally concluded that 
3 per cent. was the natural rate of interest. Then Mr. Glad- 
stone, to meet a supposed public want, created a 23 per cent. stock. 
Then learned actuaries, on this basis, set about capitalizing the 
income of the whole people with a view to levying a perfect income- 
tax. Alas! for financiers who share the ignorance and delusions of 
meaner men. The Bank minimum rate of discount, which corre- 
sponds to the rate of interest, rose to 10 per cent. in 1857, and is 
now, for the second time, in 1860, fixed at 6 per cent. Suddenly, 
on Monday, in a kind of panic, the Bank of England declared that it 
would lend no more money below 6 per cent., and all other lenders 
of money immediately followed its lead, and raised the terms on 
which they will discount bills. Six per cent. now, and 23 
per cent. at this time last year, with variations in the interval to 
3, 4, 43, 5, 44, 4, 44, 5, 6, again lowered to 5 on November 29, only 
to be raised to 6 on December 31st, excite astonishment. The high 
terms reached, though not unexampled, were not expected ; while 
the numerous ups and downs, no less than eleven changes in one year, 
put all calculations at fault, and are completely at variance with the 
opinions announced in 1853. Such circumstances pique curiosity 
and provoke investigation. 
In the early part of the year the Treaty with France was con- 
cluded, and many Custom- house duties were reduced or abolished. 
In form the two changes were mingled, but were not in reality 
dependent on one another. The abolition of the duties on lemons 
and oranges, on butter, cheese, and eggs, on tallow, &c., had nothing to 
do with the T reaty. In fact, these duties had long been denounced as 
imposing vexatious restrictions on commerce for a very incommensu- 
rate revenue, and Mr. Gladstone properly repealed them. The usual 
consequence of liberating trade from fetters followed. Our imports 
increased very much. In the eleven months of which the accounts 
were lately published, the import of several small articles—such as 
ashes, bones, brimstone, bristles, dry hides, boot fronts, spelter ; silk, 
‘aw peter thrown, ribbons of all kinds, plush for making hats, bandanas 
from India, cassia-lignea, sugar, &e., alpaca wool declined in a trifling 
degree, but the bulk of our imports increased. We venture to 


subjoin a few examples. 
Imports in Eleven Months. 


1859. 1860. 
TROD © vvevesascereccedenes No: 230,026 ...... 243,493 
0 a ney a oe SM! odcinni 119,334 
SUE As csi nepaved santhendp one Ibs. 5,377,667  ...... 8,314,074 
OE ihsk concvnscusdusecsds "gp? “baseac 70,543,361 
eae qrs. 3,729,316 _...... 5,015,236 
EEE sconces dssctansectstscess SPE entnae 4,327,639 
Cotton op OGG IRR  .ncene 11,109,974 
BE cr ccentanabtnses tonenities 99 379,929 _...... 645,829 
Cheeses? nistcen ae 360,317 ...... 431,589 
Timber of all sorts ...... loads 2,325,168 ...... 2,559,230 
ites sah cceseancvedinact gals. 6,914,559 _....... 11,381,769 
(eee . Ibs. 114,358,121 ...... 126,415,486 


In aceordance with these figures, the value of imports, which as 
yet is only published for ten months, was, in 1859, £112,298,173, 
and in 1860, £133,238,851, an increase in the latter of 17 per cent., 
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though in 1859 there was an increase of 6} per cent. over 1858. 
The progress continued to the end of the year, and, consequently, a 
great increase in our imports took place im 1860. . 

It is necessary to remember, in consequence of some extremely 
flippant and ignorant remarks in a daily journal which aspires to be 
an oracle on all things, that this large increase of imports 1s not 
merely the consequence of the treaty, though it contributed to extend 
our trade. To it we are indebted for an increase in our imports of 
wine from France in eleven months of 1,362,192 gallons. But this 
is little more than one-fourth of the total increase of the imports of 
wine in that period, 4,467,210 gallons. Spain supplied us with a 
larger proportion of the increase than France, 1,i 80,976 gallons, and 
Portugal, in proportion, two-thirds as large as France. . 

The treaty had nothing to do with the great increase in the 
quantity of corn generally imported, while the imports from France 
of wheat and flour fell off in eleven months from 1,098,743 qrs., 
and 2,653,586 ewts. in 1859, to 450,315 qrs., and 1,611,615 ewts. in 
1860. Neither could it affect the imports of timber, all of which, 
except staves, on which a duty was imposed in 1860, have largely 
increased, Our vastly augmented import trade in the year, was 
more the consequence of the reduction of customs duties made for 
behoof of the public in obedience to the principles of Free-trade, than 
of the treaty, greatly beneficial as it has been and will be. 

The contemporary who tries to excite dissatisfaction at the increase 
of our imports, infers, in consequence, that ‘ work equivalent to the 
employment of many thousand hands has passed to other countries,” 
and expresses wonder that “there should have been (amongst the 
people) so little complaint.” To suppose that articles imported 


>) diminish employment at home, is the old dogma of the Protectionists 


in its worst form. On this principle corn was kept out of the country, 


> lest the import should diminish the employment of our own labourers. 
> The writer who, in 1860, can rail against an increase of imports as 


“passing employment to other countries,” is a worthy companion of 
Chowler and Ruskin as an economist, or of that celebrated journalist 
{if he be not the same) who stirred up the people against the bakers 
in 1856, because bread was dear. His random assertions are not 
worthy of refutation in detail, but it may be mentioned that the 
increased importation of clocks and watches, of boots, shoes, goloshes, 
gloves, &c., has been going on for some years, to the general satisfac- 
tion, general increase of comfort and enjoyment, and continual 
) ‘ We have had, taking 
imports and exports together, a very large increase of trade in 1860, 
/ demanding a proportionate increase of capital to carry it on. Now 
»the increase of capital from the soil has this year been much less 
‘than usual. The failure of our own harvests has compelled us to 
yimport large supplies of corn from abroad, for which we have had to 
ypay chiefly in money. 

' In fact, the relatively greater increase in our imports than in our 
exports would, in the first instance, necessarily be paid for by the 
Mprecious metals. While the declared value of ow exports to the 
United States, in nine months, was £1,200,000 less in 1860 than 
in 1859 ; the declared value of our imports from them was £8, 200,000 
more. This circumstance accounts for the large quantity of gold 
Tately sent to that country. In general it sends the precious metals 
to England ; and in the eleven months of the present year actually 
gent £4,788,911, but in the eleven months of 1859 it sent 
££9,405,338. To Russia, in like manner, the value of our exports, 
4n nine months, has been £800,000 less than in 1859, and the 
Walue of imports from Russia has been £1,240,000 more. We 


abe: 


Ssubjoin, in illustration of the whole case, an account of the total 


Br in 1860 has also exceeded the import. 
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$11,600,000, the excess of exports of the precious metals above im- 


Amports and exports of bullion in eleven months of the last three 
»vears :— 





1858. 1859. 1860, 
Imports............ £26,325,981 £35,528,649 £20,328,603 
a 16,909,066 33,861,396 21,864,754. 
Excess Imports... £9,416,915 £1,667 ,25: 


Excess Exports £1,536,151 


Thus, not only has a much less quantity of the precious metals been 
iinported in 1860 than in either of the two previous years ; the ex 
As the bulk of the ex 
ports to the United States hus taken place in December, and amounts to 
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orts will be, to the end of the year, at least £3,000,000. These 
ircumstances supply us with a clear explanation of the mode in 
hich trade has brought about the increased value of money. It has 
Been much extended, requiring proportionably more capital to carry 
Hon; and it has been, or was, or is expected to be, very profitabl: ; 
ancl therefore those who carry it on have been willing to pay a-high 
price forthe means. But the precious metals are the peculiar capital 
especially required for international trade, and our supply of them has 
Leen proportionably shorter than usual, while more have been re- | 
«juired. Hence, more has to be paid for the loan of them, or the 
rate of discount has risen from 24 to 6 per cent. in L860. 

A slight inspection of the trade tables will satisfy every reader that 
this great inerease in our trade has been gradual through the year, 
rather retarded than. accelerated towards the close, though since it | 
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was ascertained that the harvest was very defective, the imports of 
corn have been largely and rapidly increased. But this steady and 
regular increase of business gives us no explanation whatever of the 
numerous changes made by the Bank of England in-its rateof dis- 
count. The causes of those vacillations must be sought for in the books 
of the Bank itself, and to these we shall hereatter call attention. We 
spare our readers for the present. The length of our remarks forbids 
us to extend them to the condition of the Bank and to the influence 
of the demands of governments on the money market. 

We cannot, however, close without remarking that the commercial 
legislation of 1860 has been eminently successful. Our imports, for 
the sake of which we make exports, have been greatly increased ; 
and our exports are not equally increased because the condition of 
our two greatest customers, India and the United States, has been 
unfavourable. Whatever suffering may prevail in the land—and 
unfortunately there is much, especially at Coventry—it isin nodegree 
due to our late commercial legislation. On the contrary, it is more the 
consequence of old Protection, old monopoly, and equally old corrup- 
tion, which manifest themselves alike in the degradation. of the 
labouring multitude throughout the land, in’ their crimped and 
wretched dwellings, and in public inconvenience wherever, as in our 
streets, houses, and public buildings, space or land is required. 





THE LAUNCH OF “ THE WARRIOR.” 


T last we have the hull of one iron-clad frigate afloat, and in 
about three months from this time we may expect to hear 
something of the steaming and sailing qualities of the Warrior. It 
is by no means a pleasant reflection that the first performance of this 
precursor of a new iron fleet will have to be contrasted with the 
| doings of a French iron-clad ship, which for months past has been 
the theme of public discussion, and has occupied so large a share of 
| public notice. La Gloire, like everything else produced in France, is 
| proclaimed a decided success ; her speed of thirteen and a-half knots, 
her admirable sailing properties, and her steadiness under steam have 
been most patriotically trumpeted forth to the world, as evidences of 
the unrivalled skill of French engineers. British designers and ship- 
wrights are now fairly on their trial, and for the credit of the 
country it is to be hoped that the gloomy predictions expressed in 
various quarters, with respect to our first essay in armour-plated 
ships, will not be realized. It will be a lasting disgrace to the 
country if the Warrior does not surpass La Gloire in every quality 
which an iron-plated frigate should possess ; and our Admiralty ought, 
in the event of non-success, to take their instructions for the future from 
the Emperor of the French, and the Government should be prepared 
publicly to recognize, and officially to surrender to France the supre- 
macy of the seas. Sir John Pakington, when in office, fairly inti- 
mated that no First Lord of the Admiralty “would do his duty who 
should for a moment tolerate the idea that any single power, or com- 
bination of powers, would be able to 
England on the sea.” 





dispute the supremacy of 
It is not asking one jot more than is required 
for the country, that not only every Lord of the Admiralty, but every 
member of the Government, should be called upon to act in the spirit 
of this declaration. 
But notwithstanding this manly and frank avowal, we are con- 
stantly being told of the great exertions which, for some time past, 
have been made and are still making by France, not only to dispute, 
but to dispute successfully with us, our long-cherished supremacy of 
the seas. <A fleet of sixteen iron-clad ships, practically invulnerable 
to the heaviest shot and shell, will, it is said, be afloat in Freneh 
waters by the end of the present year. To oppose these we have the 
Warrior, launched on Saturday last ; a sister ship, the Black Prinee, 
to be ready for launching at Glasgow early in the spring ; and the 
steam rams Lesistance and Defence, which will also leave the builder’s 
hands about the same time, There is some talk about a fifth frigate, 
to be commenced at Chatham dockyard, but nothing very decisive 
appears to be known with respect to it. A few weeks since tenders 
were called for, from six of the most eminent builders, for the eon- 
struction of three more iron-clad ships, but there is some hitch in the 
matter, and none of the tenders have been accepted, No doubt when 
the authorities have once fairly made up their minds on the subject, 
the immense resources which we have in our public and private dock- 
yards, and the facilities which we possess for obtaining the requisite 
material for building this class of ships, will soon enable us to over- 
take the French ; but meanwhile our prestige is lowered in the eyes 
of the world, by the knowledge that our allies are already so far 
ahead of us in this matter. It is scarcely two years since the country 
was awakened to a sense of its insecurity, and the Government 
startled out of its long apathy, by the discovery that the Freneh pos- 
essed a more powerful fleet than ourselves, and a reconstruction of 
our navy was declared, in the speech from the throne, to have become 


absolutely necessary. The “ ways and means” were ungrudgingly given 


by the House of Commons, with the ready sanction and approval of 
the whole country, and by the close of the last year we could boast 


| ot having fifty line of battle ships fairly afloat. ; We had retrieved 


our former position of superiority on the seas. 
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While, however, we were thus intent upon carrying out the one 
idea of making good our deficiency of timber ships fitted with the 
screw, the French Government, having succeeded in leading our 
Admiralty off on a wrong scent, and heedless of our exertions to 
reconstruct a navy, quietly set to work to develop a new idea. 
Experience had taught the Emperor two very important facts :— 
first, that iron-plated ships might be so formed as to resist. shot 
without seriously impairing their sailing qualities; and next, that 
timber ships, supplied with great steam power, could not be made of 
sufficient strength to resist the wear and tear of the machinery. The 
enormous floating batteries, such as the Napoleon, the Bretagne, the 
Austerlitz, and others, which had excited us to redoubled exer- 
tions, were practically valueless. They were not only huge “slaughter- 
houses,” but they were unequal to the work for which they were 
built, and, after a short cruise, they required extensive repairs. 
tifled cannon, sixty-eight pound shot, hollow shells filled with 
molten iron, or deadly combustibles, would “ sink, burn, or destroy,” 
in a few minutes, these towering leviathans of the sea. The iron 
floating batteries built during the Russian war, had been tested at 
Kinburn, and their sides found to be, for all practical purposes, proof 
against shot, and the question arose, could not some plan be devised 
for affording, by means of plated sides, that protection to larger 
vessels, which had been found so successful in the case of the 
batteries ! 

Such a proposition would not for a moment have been entertained 
ly our Board of Admiralty, and true to the instincts of office, and 
loyal to the traditions of the service, the authorities would have 
answered that the victories of the Nile and Trafalgar were won by 
the old wooden walls, and there was no necessity for change. Even 
at the present moment we have great authorities, such as Sir Howard 
Douglas and others, arguing that, by some judicious combination of 
(S8-pounders and heavy Armstrong guns, our crack timber frigates 
might be made a match for the armour-clad ships, Not so, however, 
thought the men to whom the question was referred in France. 
They recommended the cutting down of the three-deckers, by taking 
of the upper deck, and fixing iron plates on the sides. The Napoleon 
was plated in this fashion,—hence the Gloire and her sister ships of 
which we have heard so much. In thus treating the French ships 
one only of the difficulties has been overcome ; the iron-cased frigate 
has been made invulnerable ; but there is every reason to believe that 
the strain upon the timbers of the ship from the working of the 
machinery will be even greater than was the case when the Gloire 
was a three-decker. So far as it has gone the conversion has been 
something gained to the French navy. If we were disposed to enter 
into the question of the comparative expenditure in the two navies 
of England and France, it will be found that, on grounds of economy 
not less than of efficiency, the advantage is at present on the side of 
our neighbours. If the official accounts are to be credited, France 
has, during the last seven years, expended not more than an average 
of £5,000,000 upon her navy, while our expenditure has been nearly 
double that sum. The mystery of Admiralty management is indeed 
a dark one; and there must be something radically wrong in a state 
of things which admits of the expenditure of some eight or nine 
millions a year, and yet finds the country periodically distanced 
by a neighbouring power, spending little more than half that 
ammount. 

Fortunately for us, it would appear that these iron-clad ships, to 
he really effective for any length of time, should have not only an 
outer covering of armour plates, but should be constructed through- 
out of iron, with the view of obtaining the requisite rigidity and 
durability. A ship’s hull, built upon the principle similar to that 
adopted in the Great astern, and followed in the construction of the 
Warrior, becomes one rigid tube, and may be so strengthened that 
the vibration of the screw will exert no injurious effect upon the 
structure. We have close at hand the iron and the coal necessary for 
the building of any quantity of ships of this class, and in these materials 
France is somewhat deficient ; though, thanks to the foresight of the 
Emperor, and the ready zeal of our negotiators, by the treaty of 
commerce just concluded any quantity of the raw material may now 
be imported from this country into the French dockyards and work- 
shops. The Warrior, unlike the Gloire, is built throughout of iron, 
the only timber upon her being that which serves as a bed for the 
armour-plates in the fighting part of the ship, and that used for the 
deck flooring and fittings. The length of the ship is 420 feet, and of 
this 210 feet, for 27 feet in depth, is covered with plates of 44 inches in 
thickness. The remainder of the ship, at the bows and the stern, 
is unprotected by the armour; as to have covered the whole of the 
body would have so increased the immersion as to have rendered it 
impossible to obtain the high rate of speed. The Warrior is to be 
the largest ship-of-war in the world, her tonnage being 6,117 tons ; 
and it will be driven by engines of 1,250-horse power. The hull, 
exclusive of the armour-plates, contains about 5,000 tons of iron, and 
when her engines are fixed, and her armaments on board, the weight 
will not be less than 10,000 tons. It is hoped that the powerful 
engines will propel the ship at the rate of fourteen knots an hour. 


The lines are well adapted for obtaining great speed, sharp at the | 





bows, fine at the run, and, judging from her appearance, the expec- 
tations of the designer will not be disappointed. 

The Warrior will, therefore, be the largest, and, it is to be hoped, 
the fastest ship of war in the world. Add to this it will carry the 
heaviest and most formidable armament that has ever been put on 
board a ship,— Armstrong guns of the largest calibre,—and while using 
these guns with deadly effect, will be invulnerable to the shot and 
shell of the enemy. From its iron sides the shot will fly off at ranges 
beyond 200 yards, and even where unprotected by the armour 
the shot may play harmlessly on the metallic monster, for the 
bows and stern are built up of seven and twenty water-tight com- 
partments, which may be riddled through and through, and still leave 
the centre part of the hull a fighting, though it may be a somewhat 
unmanageable, battery. The building of the ship was commenced at 
the Thames Iron Works in June, 1859, and, notwithstanding the 
difficulties connected with the novelty of the work, the delays caused 
by alterations of details, and the unfavourable weather for out-door 
work, it was launched, as already stated, on Saturday last. There is 
no reason to doubt, now that the requisite machinery has been pro- 
vided, that a similar vessel could be constructed within twelve 
months. The time that would suffice for building one ship would be 
equal to constructing a dozen, if the work were distributed among 
different builders in the country. With a little increased activity, 
and some decision of purpose on the part of the executive, it is quite 
possible that by the end of the present year we may not only have as 
many iron-clad ships as France, but realize the proud position of 
being able to defy “any single power or combination of powers” who 
would wish “ to dispute the supremacy of England on the sea.” 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XXVI. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE QUARRELS WITH SEVERAL PROVERBS, IN REFERENCE TO 
FATE AND FORTUNE. 

Ir has been said that proverbs are the concentrated wisdom of ages. 
Doubtless they are so in many instances, and worthy of the praise of him, 
the serene singer of our day, who calls them 

~ Jewels three words long, 

That, on the raised forefinger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever.” 
But if some proverbs, old as the days of Job or Noah, are entitled to all 
men’s reverence for their truth and beauty, there are great numbers in all 
languages which, instead of representing the kindly wisdom of the past and 
the present, are the very quintessence of the ill-nature and stupidity of 
countless generations. And one of these mock jewels “three words long,” 
which shines on Time’s forefinger with the faint lustre of a Brighton diamond, 
ora cut and polished fragment of a soda-water bottle found on the sea- 
shore, declares that “‘ Fortune is blind.” Another sham brilliant contradicts 
this false aphorism by a falsehood quite as great, and tells the world that 
“Conduct is Fate.” Evidently the cunning jeweller who cut and polished 
the first of these proverbs was no other than our old acquaintance Envy ; 
and the lapidary who performed the same function for the other was an 
equally well-known personage—fat, sleek, saucy, and pudding-headed, known 
sometimes as ARROGANCE, and sometimes as CoNcEIT. 

Listen to our friend Smelldungus, who has but small allowance of brains, 
no behaviour, and no industry, and hear what he says when he sees the high 
position achieved by Smellfungus—the able and the steady—whom he hates 
for his success. He declares with as miich satisfaction as if he had disco- 
vered a mathematical truth not to be found in Euclid, “ Fortune is blind ; if 
not, how could she have elevated such a fellow as Smellfungus, and forgotten 
me?” Smelldungus, thus speaking, represents the mean, cowardly Envy of all 
countries and all ages, and tells a lie in the shape of a proverb, which foolish 
people are content to accept as Wisdom. In a similar manner, Fitz-Crispin, 
who inherited a very large sn:m of money from his respectable and hard- 
working father, but who never himself did a good or useful thing in his life, 
and who is, at the best, fitted to be a crossing-sweeper, looks down with lofty 
contempt upon poor Fitz-Adam, who is only a man of genius, and an honour 
to his country, but who, unluckily for himself, cannot make the stupid world 
understand how great and noble he is, and starves accordingly. Fitz-Crispin 
exclaims, stroking his greasy paunch,—“ Conduct is Fate ; every man ‘ gets 
on’ who deserves to do so; and if Fitz-Adam starves, it is his own fault.” 
Thus speaks empty-pated and bad-hearted Concert. Thus hath it ever 
spoken, and thus it ever will speak, palming off upon the world its counter- 
feit wisdom for the true. But the coin that it utters is no more like a real 
guinea of the right mintage of Minerva, than a gilt farthing or a flunkey’s 
brass button is like a golden sovereign. 

Meditating much upon Fortune and Fortune’s ways, and also upon myself 
and the history of my mind, I declare, as the result of my experience, that 
Fortune is not blind, and that Conduct is not Fate. The two aphorisms 
contradict each other—but both are false; the one entirely and the other 





| partially. The Eternal Justice of God rules supreme above them, and 


shatters their sham wisdom into dust and splinters at every turn of the 
great wheel of destiny. Fools and disappointed people may declare that 
Fortune is blind or deaf to Virtue or to Merit. But Virtue and Merit 
are difficult to define. That which is Jones’s merit in his own eyes 
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may not approach to anything like merit in the eyes of Fortune, and 
Virtue may have rewards with which Fortune or worldly success may have 
nothing whatever to do, Fortune—if we choose, for the convenience of 
writing or argument, to admit the existence of such a personage—is in 
full possession of all her faculties. She can hear and see as well as any of 
us; and her occasional oddities of behaviour are not the results of any 
inherent defect of character, but are merely the freaks, whims, and idiosyn- 
crasies of a great mind disporting itself with human creatures and human 
affairs, and taking its amusement in humbling the proud, exalting the 
lowly, making the wise look foolish, and the foolish wise, and causing mighty 
monarchs to be envious of the meanest herdsman or beggar in their dominions. 
‘It is a very old remark that Fortune and Happiness are not identical. The 
It will be the burden of all 


are ever to be born into the world, until our now teeming earth becomes 


"7 as bare as the highest peak of Chimborazo. Fortune gives the beggar 
a good stomach, and causes the millionaire to suffer from dyspepsia. To 
the lawyer’s clerk, planning, plotting, contriving, and half-starving on one 


~~ hundred pounds a year, she gives a sweet little wife who loves him dearly and 


5 ~ of his princess. Fortune will not allow a man to be a mountain without | The noble and oft-quoted lines— 
‘ we putting the cold shows and frosts of isolation upon his head. wh each con- + Phase do 0 Fravidense that chepes our nde, 
" dition of life she gives its own peculiar solace. The tempest that wrecks the big Rough-hew them as we may”— 
¢ pehip and drowns a thousand men on board of her, passes harmlessly over the express a higher philosophy, and a purer spirit of religion, than the 
_ bung that floats upon the waters. “ Though I am but an old cork,” says Bung, Nw anhoriams of the selfconceited and the prosperous, which say that 
" > tranquilly, “the storm can’t drown me. That isone comfort.” “ Thongh the > Pie ite + “I Rew ln, Hise 
5 Be Ne ee CM a hk Re a ee ae as we make our beds so must we lie upon them, who insist that cirewm- 
4 , ‘ ck Ey si a ances are the tools of genius,” and proclaim from the housetops of their 
‘care 1?” Wherever Fortune bestows much gold she bestows much care. — - ~~ 5 ‘ I a i : 
i diensils eiatinai dled Cecelia Alin cali maleate Be aciion tale egotism, that “as we sow we skall always reap.” The history of the world, 
a powel ariably a uch responsibility poor fellow ; 1 
"with ten shillings and no thought of to-morrow is (until to-morrow) a fellow | the history of every heart and every intellect that ever throbbed or thought, 
‘very much to be envied ; while Croesus, a million in hand, and pining for | belie such worldly wisdom. These sayings are only partially and incidentally 
@ million more, is a miserable creature to-day, and will be miserable to- true, A man may make Dis bed of tuts ~ ome teg eg / meee 
morrow, and until the last hour of his existence. mand all the wealth and talent of great kingdoms to do his behest and 
“ In all these arrangements, which men sometimes foolishly imagine to be | ™#ister to his glory ; he may make his brothers kings, and his field-mar- 
m" " disarrangements and disturbances, Fortune is as completely the mistress of | Shals mighty potentates, but he may die in misery and contumely oppressed 
Ther business as any banker in Lombard-street, who does his little part by the most ignoble petty cares and anxieties, in a lonely nook of a desolate 
‘towards the regulation of the world’s finances. If an angler may play with isle of the ocean, ere he shall pass the middle age of man. 
“a trout in a pool, why may not Fortune play with a man in the great Another, with an unmistakable genius for turning circumstances to the 
“running stream of the world’s affairs? Fortune requires no guidance to show | ®¢count of his pocket or his advancement, may go out on a summer morning 
all her the right way. She knows what she is about, and if she likes to amuse | PTosperous and defiant, and boasting to himself that the world is his oyster 
all herself, she has surely quite as much right to do so, as a man who shoots | to open and to eat ; and ere the stroke of noon, he may be run over by a 
nd P grouse or partridges. It is easy to understand why she should annoy a king | cab and killed. Or he may go ona pleasure tour into the far west of America, 
of or an emperor—why she should persecute a millionaire—play scurvy tricks | and be drowned in an accidental collision of two ships six thousand miles 
g, With the teeth, or hair, or family, or relations of a duchess, whose hugband | from home, in the full blaze of his wealth and greatness. A third who sows 
nd, has a rent-roll of a quarter of a million per annum, or why she should tease | the seed of success wherever he goes, who never touches a hopeless project 
ea- the duke himself with the affliction of the gout or something worse ; and it | without transforming it into a prosperous one, may do this once, twice, 
icts fs just as easy to see why she often clothes human swine with pure white | thrice, ten times, ninety-nine times,—and at the hundredth time may find 
hat garments that they cannot appreciate. | himself foiled, beaten, ruined, and disgraced—happy if he escape with life ;— 
bed ' This last is one of the many complaints made against Fortune in the byways | happier still if with aerrss That . Conduct is Fate” many be a sound maxim 
VY 5 @s well as in the highways of the world. But why should not Fortune offer , for the young and struggling—for it may help them to toil up the steep ascent 
” @ clean shirt to a human pig, if so disposed? Fortune knows quite well that | to the Temple of Fame, or to that quite as perpendicular and slippery steep, 
own pig isa pig. If youput a golden crown on the creature's head, place a star | where worldly prosperity opens her golden portals to welcome them in. But 
. set with diamonds upon its breast, tie an emblazoned garter round its ham, | sound as it may be to the young, it is Shallow and deceptive to old aye. 
uns, with the old motto of “Honi soit qui mal y pense,”—what do you make | When the young man reaches the summit of Fame or Wealth, he will be 
igh Of it—but Pic? The silk purse cannot be made out of a sow’s ear, or out of | YOUN no longer ; the fire of life will be chilled ; the back will be bent ; the 
ates ny portion of that coarse thick hide. You cannot feed that animal with | eye Will be dulled ; the imagination will be extinguished—the sense of enjoy- 
ace- Manna and ambrosia. Better hog-wash and wild chestnuts, or at the best | ment will be worn out ; and the renown or money so long sought will be 
|; if ‘truffles, for such a snout to play with. Fate, by the fault of his near or | discovered to be not worth having—mere dust, and bitter black dust besides. 
en emote progenitors, having endowed a man with none but the pig-like | I grant that the wisdom of the saying, “As ye sow ye shall reap,” is true of 
— Qualities of obstinacy, obscenity, obesity, and filthiness, you cannot change | wickedness ; but it is not invariably true of goodness in this world, nor of 
olish the nature of the beast even though you lodge it in Nero's palace, and | well-directed and even of laudable ambition. We may dig the fine Parian 
spin, Swathe its dirty sides in imperial purple. | marble from the bowels of the earth, but other agencies than ours may make 
ard- If ever there was a human creature that in a previous state of existence | the statue. The head that we imagine would become that of Venys 
_ (on the supposition of the metempsychosis) was a pig, it was a man of the | Aphrodite, may scowl upon us from the stone as Medusa. If “the race 
lofty Rame of Dodge, whom I knew very well, of necessity, not of choice, | be not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” as is declared on 
aed Pig-like in his paunch, pig-like in his eyes, pig-like in his habits, pig-like in | Divine authority, how can “ Conduct be Fate” ! 
pen his general character, Fortune gave him, in one way or another, £300,000, | The true solution of the riddle of Fate and Fortune seems to be that Fate 
P pei But in giving him this large suum of money, she gave him, at the same time, | and Fortune have a justice of their own, which may not be in accordance 
By the desire of wearing a ciean shirt, and of going into decent society. Alas for | with what men call justice, but which is God's justice, and therefore infal- 
als. =’ While he was gaining dross by scraping on dunghills, he was not | lible. Fortune is not blind. Fate is not capricious, nor within human 
over fery unhappy. But when Fortune came to him smiling, and offered him | control. Fate and Fortune, or the Divine agencies to which we give them 
— the clean shirt that he had craved, and he, stupid-like, put it on, his doom | Bames, pull the wires that move the human marionettes with a purpose hidden 
" real Was tixed. He was never comfortable any more. He was removed from the | from the marionettes themselves,—poor emmets upon an earthen mound, 
akey's danchill into the drawing-room, amid strange people and strange customs that cannot see the distance of half an acre beyond their hillock, though the 
if and in a strange attire. He was pig promoted to misery— pig out of place— | great globe and the still greater universe are spread open before them. . 
“™ Pig geo -pig in the galling chains of etiquette and stiff observance— There is one proverb with which I will not quarrel, which affirms 
ner ze peanydinae edgy eae forbidden to grunt—pig preposterous “ that every man is as happy as he deserves to be,” and if men would only 
pre 4 i natty ag wg tying poor man what is called luck, | study it, and act upon it, and take its simple but sublime teaching to 
. col tse ned no — = oe - ap with gold ; she had crowned their hearts, for the government of their lives, we should hear no cor- 
sie a cdg» ea aan ae my pcre the multitude to envy him, plaints of the blindness of Fortune, or empty, egotistical boasts on 
e that $,, bytes, cy pone Fe Powd aime re at Dodge the fortunate, the rich; | the part of the rich and the prosperous, that their admirable conduct 
Merit Sak s iout turning it into a guinea; who can do has been their kind fate, and that they are so good that Fortune herself 
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truly for his own sake; and she allots to the prince of ancient lineage 
and arent-roll of a thousand pounds a day, a constant fury in the person 





anything in this world that money can accomplish !—Long live Dodge !” 








But all this while poor Dodge was miserable in his clean shirt, which he 
was afraid to soil, lest the pig that was in him should have been betrayed 
to the mockers and the jesters of society. His desire was that gentlemen 
should consider him a gentleman ;—him who knew himself to be a pig, and 
who knew himself to be found out in spite of his outer garment. —Thue-did 
Fortune trim the balance and vindicate the justice of Heaven. There is 
always a screw loose somewhere, as Uncle Toby says : or the mere rich would 
be too happy in a world where it is decreed that there shall be no perfect 
happiness at all, and where the nearest approximation to happiness is to be 
obtained, not by money or money’s worth, but by the serene peace of mind and 
the unsullied conscience which money cannot buy. ’ 
Our next aphorism that Conduct is Fate, is partially true. To a limited 
extent all observers of the course of human affairs are willing to allow it. 
That thrift may and often does tend to Fortune, that is, much money ;—that 
the industrious man makes his way in the world better than the idle one ;— 
and a hundred other such vapid truisms might be cited in support of this 
proposition. But every one who looks upon the world of men with the eyes 
of philosophy, with the mind of piety and religion, and with the humble 
heart that accepts what reason cannot always understand, must be aware 
that there is a Fate that sits high in the heavens above Conduct, and 
to whose decrees Conduct is of no more account than a straw upon the ocean. 


cannot injure them. As for myself, I can state, with the utmost sincerity 
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and contrition, that I never yet wished ardently for any object that I did 
not, sooner or later, attain, by dint of hard striving; and that I never 
attained it without finding a condition attached to it, for which I had not 
bargained, and which grievously impaired, if it did not entirely destroy the 
value of the acquisition, and nuke me wish that I had not been such a fool 
as to waste so many days and nights, so much health and strength, in the 
endeavour to clutch it. 

Fate or Fortune is not to be dictated to, or measured, or guaged, or 
weighed, or understood. All that men have to do is to submit to its 
decree with manly dignity, and to acknowledge their own impotence and the 
Divine wisdom. 





BRENTFORD, AND ITS DENS. 


WE are stepping into the train for Brentford, and we ask the gentle reader 
to accompany us. We wish to interest him in the labourers of that suburban 
town, and their dwellings. We have somewhat of importance to say, too, 
on the great topic of the day—the cottage and lodger question—and we set 
eut for Brentford in order to illustrate a phase of social life which has not 
yet been presented to the public. 

The New Year promises to be fruitful in blessing to the labouring poor. 
The Old Year left them one rich legacy. Good, henevolent, and influential 
men threw open the “ huts where poor men lie” to public gaze. They turn 
out, too often, alas! to be sties. The dying year shuddered as he gazed. 
He solemnly proclaimed to his successor that the. question of labourers’ 
dwellings lies at the root of the social improvement and elevation of the 
lower classes. The New Year being solemnly adjured to provide suitable 
cottage accommodations for his poor, and supply the short-coming of his 
ancestors, regards the bequest with the sacredness of a death-bed wish— 

They say the tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention, like deep harmony. 
Happy omen for the agricultural and suburban labourer. Be it our task to 
strengthen these good resolves, to remind the young heir from time to time 
of his mission and his responsibility to the Ancient of Days; and thus 
gratify, in such humble measure as we may, that earnest desire to be useful 
in our day and generation which led to the establishment of this journal. 

The benevolent motive in providing cottage accommodation is good. 

jut the commercial motive is better. Show Mr. Bull that it is his 
Christian duty to subscribe for building better cottage accommodation in 
parishes where he has no property and he will give you £10. Prove to him 
that well-designed and economically-constructed dwellings for labouring 
men may be built so as to return four per cent. upon his investment, and he 
will lend you hundreds. The demonstration shall not be wanting, nor shall 
it be either immaturely given or long withheld. For the present, and until 
the facts and figures are forthcoming, we ask the thoughtful reader, who is 
our companion to Brentford, to believe that the county town of the 
metropolitan county is eminently favourable to the trial of a carefully- 
considered experiment for supplying the labouring-classes with comfortable, 
well-ordered, well-ventilated dwellings, to take the place of the “mere breed- 
ing and lodging dens for human beings,” in which too many of the poor are at 
present housed. If a beginning were made in some such locality, and if the 
poor showed a preference for the warmer, better-lit, and more decent habitation, 
the example might be followed. Capitalists, actuated by mixed motives 
(from which we would by no means desire to eliminate that of benevolence), 
would not be slow to follow the example in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and in other well-chosen suburbs of the metropolis. And we should 
thus see the beginning of a great work that would act and re-act, not only 
upon those in ** populous city pent,” but also upon our agricultural 
peasantry. 

Not a few metropolitan readers will say, “ Let me see ; have I ever been 
to Brentford /” You must at least remember when you went to Kew 
Gardens the tall, chimney-like water-pipes of the Grand Junction Water- 
works Company, which tower above Brentford Old Town. New Brentford 
contains a population of about 2,000; Old Brentford is about three times 
and a half as populous. Brentford has not escaped unnoticed by the poets. 
Pope sings of 

** Brentford, a town of mud,” 


And Thackeray has told us how 


“The noble tree of Brentford 
Was old and very sick.” 

As the county town of Middlesex, Brentford, and notably the little square 

posite the Town Hall, has been the scene of great political excitement. 
The Battle of the Constitution, too, has been fought on the hustings here on 
more than one occasion. Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, here waged war 
upon Sir R. Walpole. The impudent, witty, unscrupulous John Wilkes here 
held forth upon “ general warrants ;” and at election after election persuaded 
the electors to return him, when the House of Commons had died him 
incapable to serve. Sir F. Burdett was here proclaimed representative of 
Middlesex in 1802, after fifteen days’ polling, and amid tremendous excite- 
ment. Since the Reform Bill the elections have been marked by less excite- 
ment. Yet some sensation was caused when, in 1837, Joseph Hume was 
driven from the metropolitan county to take refuge in Kilkenny. Brentford, 
too, being on the great Bath road, was a place of great bustle and liveliness 
before the introduction of railroads. Up and down, by day and by night, 
through its dark and dingy streets, rattled 300 stage coaches. Burke must 
have gone down this way to Bristol, his head full of philosophical reflections 
to be addressed to his constituents in that city. Beau Nash, of course, tra- 
velled this way to Bath. So did Smollett, whose eyes must have twinkled 
with fun as he conceived the story of Humphry Clinker, and planned the 
letters of Winifred Jenkins. A portly presence, much resembling that of a 
farmer well to do, was not seldom seen in Brentford—that was George IIL, 
on his way to his favourite Weymouth. Then followed that be-praised 
Adonis of fifty, his son. Wits, beaux, statesmen, generals, courtiers, kings, 
found Brentford a long, straggling, dull town, and cared as little for the 
welfare of the inhabitants as they passed through it as some landed proprie- 
tors of our own day not unconnected with the district. There are, unhappily, 


people who, professing to be Christians, and living in a Christian country, 


_ archway under which 


are exceedingly careful how their horses and hounds are lodged, but who 
have not yet given heed to the decent accommodation of their fellow-beings. 
What that accommodation is, let us (holding our noses and stopping our 
breath as much as possible) see with our own eyes ! 

Nowhere are the poor worse lodged. On each side of the main streets of 
Brentford are little courts, the only approach to which, in many cases, is an 
ou are obliged to stoop, and along which a very stout 
man will find it.difficult to make his way. Then you come upon a cluster of 
thirty houses, placed back to back, and of course, in a sanitary point of view, 
irredeemably bad. At one corner is a certain convenience common to the 
entire court, and also the pump, the water of which is so polluted that it can 
only be used for washing and cooking. In the middle of the path is usually a 
gutter, the odour of which in summer-time is sickening and pestiferous. Here 
and there are a few clothes-lines, from which hang suspended ragged linen 
and tattered garments. A dust-heap, copiously covered with broken crockery 


_ and decaying vegetables, likewise graces the scene. These houses are rather 


sheds than human habitations. The windows are usually mean and small, 
many of the panes being stuffed with rags or glazed with bits of newspapers. 
A large family living in a room seven or eight feet square may feel the biting 
draught that pours in at the wide chink between the door and threshold ; 
but it is perhaps better to be killed by cold air than to be poisoned by bad 


air, and one fate or the other seems to threaten the wretched inmates. 


The interior of these domiciles slightly varies, according to the habits of 
the tenants. In some a painful attempt is made to keep up an appearance 


_ of tidiness—the floors being clean, the walls gay with coloured engravings, 


and the display of cups and saucers telling of other homes and better days. 
But in the great majority of cases the sad truth forces itself upon the specta- 
tor that it is impossible for cleanliness, much less godliness, to prevail where 
human beings are herded together like animals in a sty or fold. The children 
have a wild, dirty, and neglected look ; the women are slovenly and dis- 
hevelled. The dirty red-brick floor is cold and cheerless in the extreme. At 
one end is the staircase, which occupies no inconsiderable space in the scant 
and cheerless apartment. Let us go upstairs, although we shall find the 
wretchedness greater even than below. Here in one little room a whole 
family sleep. Beds and bedding are scarce; not so straw and rags. You 
are soon warned by the effluvium to descend from this nursery of fever. 
These little hovels let at a shilling and two shillings a week ; those with four 
rooms, at 3s. Gd.! | Everybody knows that the most lucrative house property, 
in towns at least, is that tenanted by the very poor. Houses are never empty 
at Brentford. It is the St. Giles’s and Seven Dials to a large district. 

In the summer, when the Irish come over to assist in getting in the hay 
and corn, the denizens of the overcrowded courts make their harvest in turn 
by taking in lodgers. The Irish fill the lodgings at 5d. a night, and the 
stinking hovels are crowded to suffocation. On a Sunday morning they are 
glad to leave these dens, and to stand in the street. Respectability on its 
way to church is naturally annoyed that dirty and ill-dressed men block up 
the pavements, and as naturally complains to the police. The Inspector of 
Police is compelled to warn off, and lastly to summon the denizens of the 
dirty slums ; but Respectability seldom bestows a thought on the places from 
which the poor wretches are glad to escape in order to breathe the fresh air, 
and still seldomer realises the fact that it stands not in the order of things 
for men, women, and children thus housed to attend church or chapel, or 
even to cultivate a decent self-respect. 

Now unless the reader peruses to the end, and accompanies us throughout 
our inquiries, he will fly off with the impression that the town of Brentford 
is in a state of complete destitution. Let us see if this theory will account 
for what we observe and learn. We will enter this wretched hovel. There 
is not a chair on which one can sit, or an article of furniture of any kind 
that, if sold, would fetch one farthing. Shivering over a few half-warmed 
ashes is a child, neglected, dirty, and alone. His father and mother are at 
work, and have left him here, and no good Samaritan has come to lead him 
by the hand to a ragged or other school. We ask him to show us his dinner. 
It consists of a plate of raw potatoes, yet the child’s father and mother are in 
constant employment. We are told that one of the leading merchants of the 
place accompanied the Poor-Law Relieving Officer on a tour of inspection. 
They went at once into a barn-like hovel, where every sign of starvation 
abounded. As the merchant saw the straw and rags which formed the 
bedding of the family—as he saw the dirt and filth around—he asked indig- 
nantly, who could be living in such utter poverty in Brentford? He was 
told that the house was the dwelling of one of his own workmen, and he, 
too, earning his thirty shillings a week ! 

But although the poor and improvident are ill lodged, two or three 
interests intimately connected with them thrive greatly at Brentford. The 
great and little landlords get their rents—why should they trouble themselves 
about the want of decent accommodation? The leading landlords, such as 
the Duke of Northumberland (his paternal ancestor Sir Hugh Smithson stood 
on these hustings a hundred years ago to thank the freeholders for electing 
him) and the Earl of Jersey, know little of the actual condition of the poor. 
As to the little landlords, many of them, we regret to say females, they only 
care for the 13 or 15 per cent. they can screw out of the rent. Another 
interest prospers, as it is superfluous to add. The thirty-three public-houses 
and beer-shops belonging to the locality are in a flourishing condition. They 
offer gas, fires, pipes, beer, songs, and society to the denizens of the slums, 
and so long as the latter have a penny in their pockets, they cannot resist 
the temptation. Most of the wretchedness observable in Brentford is caused 
by drunkenness, as indeed will presently appear. ‘Will no modern Howard 
deliver these unfortunate people from their chains, and take them out of the 
vicious circle in which they move! They go to the beer-shop because they 
live in dens in which domestic comfort is impossible, and they live in these 
dens because they go to the beer-shop. 

One fact remains, which is not less hopeful in one point of view than 
discouraging in another. The labouring classes of Brentford are in fact well 
paid, and find plenty of employment. The poor-rates are heavy, as they 
will always be where “ breeding and lodging dens” cause preventable disease, 
vice, and death. In New Brentford the poor-rates amount to from 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. in the pound. Still magistrates, clergymen, and policemen all agree 
that the people are well off, and our inquiries establish the fact beyond 
dispute. Brentford stands in the midst of 4,000 acres of garden-ground, 
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let at from £6 to £8 an acre; the men employed by the market gar- 
deners are very numerous ; one gardener employs as many as 300, and 
‘ they earn from 1$s. to 23s. per week; the women, also employed in 
4 the market-gardens, often make as much as los. a week. The gas-works 


7 employ 150 men, thirty of whom earn their 30s. a week, and the rest of 
3 © ° My , , , *) 

7 whom, by piecework, clear as much, At Charringtons brewery forty men 
7 are employed, at wages from 18s. to 24s. a week. Messrs. Cunnington & 


7) Cross, at their soap-works, require 100 men, whose wages are a guinea a 
| week. The lightermen, of whom there are vast numbers on the river, earn 
7) from 4s. to 7s. 6d. a day ; and in summer-time brickmakers earn as much, 
© which, however, they spend long before the approach of winter, when they 
* retreat into the workhouse. In the distillery belonging to Sir Felix Booth, 
2 eighty men are employed. The manufacture of pottle-baskets is a pretty 
>) good trade—many women earn at it 10s. a week. The situation of Brent- 
ford also adds to its resources a large river trade. It is the terminus of the 
Grand Junction Canal. There the boats lie for the night, and the boatmen 
come on shore, and spend their money very freely. At Brentford, also, are 
the docks in connection with the Great Western Railway, by means of which 


© Staffordshire, and South Wales, and the Ultima Thule of Cornwall—-can be 


through the streets of the over-crowded metropolis at all. The system is 
yet in its infancy, but already from 13,000 to 14,000 tons of goods are carried 
monthly. It is a hopeful circumstance, that labouring men earning so high 
> an average of weekly wages, could well afford to pay a slight additional rental 
© for better house accommodation ; while, on the other hand, it is discouraging 
» that they should go on dissipating in drink the money which, with prudence 
and forethought, would have, ere this, enabled them to command convenient 
and suitable cottages. 

The truth is, our labouring classes require a helping hand. 
that in churches the supply, in low districts, must precede the demand, and 
that if we wait for a destitute and ill-lodged population to ask for spiritual 
© food, we shall wait in vain. Perhaps we should not err in saying, that good 
> cottage accommodation stands on the same platform as church accommoda- 








tion. Benevolent and thoughtful men must take counsel of good business 
men. They need not discard the commercial principle, for they cannot more 


effectually serve the poor by example and precept, than by showing that 
decent and convenient habitations for the labouring classes can be constructed 
to return a safe and fair interest upon capital. Between the decent cottage 
and the church the path is attractive and well-worn. On the other hand, 
between the overcrowded lodging-house, where the sexes herd together in 
dirt and indecency, and the church, there is a gulf fixed, as impassable as 
that which separated Lazarus from Dives. Who would not wish to help to 
bridge over this chasm, and lift the poor out of the mire and filth of impure 
and vicious associations ? 





THE VOLUNTEER DRILL AT HYTHE. 

Dvrine the last French war a military canal was dug from Shorncliff on 
the one hand of Hythe, to Appledore on the other, a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles, and at the west end of the town large low brick barracks were 
erected, which are now converted into the School of Musketry. 

This school is a department of the regular army, under the direction of 
General Hay, and his staff, for the education in rifle practice and the science 
of musketry of commissioned officers of the line and of sergeant-instruc- 
tors of regiments. Four complete courses of instruction are given during 
the year; but as one set of officers and men cannot be moved out and 
another moved in, often from long distances, without a break of some few 
days occurring, these quarterly intervals of change are taken advantage of 
to give the Volunteer Riflemen the opportunity of going through a course of 
instructi n in the science and practice of musketry, without interfering with 
the drilling for the regular army, or occasioning additional expense to the 
nation. When a Volunteer, therefore, makes application to go to Hythe, 
his name is put on the list of candidates ; and as soon as one of these fitting 
opportunities occurs he receives from the adjudant of his corps an abstract 
of the desired order from the War-Office. 

As one of the Cinque Ports, Hythe had anciently its harbour and its armed 
fleet ; but the harbour of Hythe has long since been silted up, and a great 
tract of flint-shingle now extends between the town and the sea, on which 
the practice-grounds of the school of musketry are carefully marked out, 
and iron targets erected and backed by protecting mounds of pebbles. 
A red flag, in warning of danger, is kept flying from one of the 
numerous martello-towers with which this coast is studded, while the firing 
18 golng on. 
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Plan of Rifle-practice Ground at Hythe. 
The ranges are marked out by stumps driven into the ground at distances 


goods from all parts of the regions in connection with that line—from | 


brought up to London, and put on board vessels in the docks without going | 
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of 100 yards apart, and are noted on the plan by alternate lines and dots 
The continuous lines represent the roads, and the dotted lines the footpaths, 
by which the bexch is traversed in the ordinary traffic. The numbers 14, 
15, 16, and 17 are those of the Martello Towers, which they indicate. The 
short lines at a mark the position of the row of targets for skirmishing 
drill ; b shews the site of experimental target, with the longest ranye 6uthe 
ground, 1,100 yards. This target is also fired at from a station on the hill 
behind the town, more than 2,000 yards distant. On the left between Fort 
Sutherland and No. 16 Tower are the various ranges appropriated for the 
exercise of the troops encamped at Shorncliffe. On the right, beyond the 
skirmishing targets (a) are the long ranges of the School of Musketry ; the 
central ranges (¢ d) being reserved for the exercises of the Volunteers. 

The first week is spent by the Volunteers, partly in attending 
Colonel Wilford’s pithy and lucid lectures on the structure and preservation 
of their arms, and the theoretical principles of musketry ; and partly in 
“aiming” and “ position,” and “ judging distance” drills. In the first the 
soldier is made to aim steadily and correctly at successively increasing dis- 
tances from 100 to 600 yards, to render him accomplished in this respect 
before he is permitted the use of ammunition to practise at the targets. 

In Colonel Wilford’s first course of lectures the mechanism and parts of 
the lock are explained, and how to take it to pieces and remount it, as well 
as the methods of cleaning it and the rifle, and keeping them in proper order 
—a matter of the highest importance, from the reams | of producing 
accurate shooting with foul weapons. In his second course the construction 
of the barrel, the line of fire, the laws influencing the course of the bullet, 
and other important theoretical principles are explained with a curtness of 
speech and adroitness of illustration, of which only Colonel Wilford is 
capable. 

The downward tendency produced by the force of gravitation, commencing 
to act upon the bullet as soon as it quits the muzzle of the gun, causes it to 
move in a more or less curved line according to the length of its flight, 
called the “trajectory.” At first, from the greater speed of the projectile, 
and the comparatively short time that gravitation has had for exerting its 
deflecting power, the direction of the bullet approximates nearly.to a straight 
line ; but successively the sharpness of the curve increases in proportion with 
the length of range, until it represents a segment of a vast helix or coil. 
If the axis of the piece, then, were directed straight to the point, the bullet 
would never hit it, but would pass below the mark. The drop of a bullet is 
equal to a foot and five inches in the first hundred yards, and, therefore, to 
strike an object at that distance, the “line of fire ” must be directed as much 
above. Suc) aimings at imaginary points would practically destroy the 
efficacy of the rifle, hence the adaptation of a sliding back-sight by the rais- 
ing or depressing of which the butt-end of the barrel is slightly depressed, 
and the muzzle elevated, according to the distance of the object aimed at ; 
the increased amount of the curve of the trajectory is thus counteracted, 
and the line of sight taken at once and direct. From this it is evident that 
the line of sight—always a straight line—can never coincide with the line 
of motion of the bullet, or the trajectory ; and therefore the necessity for 
keeping the back-sight upright in shooting ; for any inclination to one side 
or the other must influence the direction of the axis of the piece, and conse- 
quently, by altering the course of the trajectory will not only cause the bullet 
to diverge to one side or the other, but will cause it also to strike below the 
mark. As the height of the trajectory, or the highest elevation of the bullet 
increases with the duration of its flight, it becomes very considerable in long 
ranges, and the distances are marked and apparent between which cavalry 
and infantry are open to the power of the rifle. 
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The accompanying diagram displays some prominent variations in the 
curve of the “trajectory” or course of the bullet in its flight compared 
with the direct (dotted) line of sight taken in aiming ; and shews also, at a 
glance, the necessity of accurately Judging distances in shooting at distant 
objects. 

All these topics, the influences of side-winds on the course of the ball, of 
sunshine and other atmospheric conditions on the sight, defects in aiming, 
firing at moving objects, are all such integral elements of musketry practice, 
and the knowledge of them so essential to the effective shooting of troops in 
the field, that they necessarily form a very important part of the course of 
instruction at Hythe. 

Aiming drill is a link between theory and practice. It might seem, 
to an ignorant observer, bordering on the ridiculous, to see ten squads 


of ten men each, marshalled into two wings, earefully taking aim 
with empty rifles under the sharp eyes of their first-class sergeant- 


instructors, at two little spots on a couple of targets, and pulling 
their triggers in solemn mimicry of thorough “dead shots ;” but the eye 
becomes thus so accustomed to see accurately distant objects that experienced 
officers consider that where, as in country districts, firing ranges of 800 or 
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900 yards are unattainable, the men, by being accustomed to mere auming at 
objects accurately placed at those distances, would not make indifferent 
shooting when firing ball, for the first time, on the practice-ground or in the 
field. 

Good vision and accurate aiming are not, however, the sole practical essen- 
tials for good shooting. A proper position of the body, to constitate a firm, 
steady rest for the weapon, is of the utmost consequence, and forms another 
princi al matter of instruction. Besides which, there are some seemingly 
cakeidlens points of manipulation, but which are, nevertheless, of vital im- 
portance to the thorough marksman—such, for example, as pulling the 
trigger. This seems so trifling an affair, at first sight, that one would think 
a babe could accomplish it. Old sportsmen make very fair shots at the 
target up to 200 or 300 yards ; but over that distance they fail, if they con- 
tinue their ordinary method of grasping the barrel with their trigger-hand ; 
for the tendency of the rifle, from the direction of the grooving of the 
barrel, to throw slightly to the right, is increased by the pull of the right 
hand in discharging the gun; and “they find that shooting a pigeon on 
the wing with a fowling-piece is a very different thing from shooting one 
sitting still on a rail, with a bullet.” Nothing could describe more perfectly 
the requirements of the case than the expression of Colonel Wilford, that 
the rifleman must have “one living arm and one dead one.” The left, or 
living arm, must firmly grasp the gun, and hold it to the shoulder, while the 
right arm rests with its thumb—not on, but—against the side of the breech, 
motionless, “ dead,” with the forefinger coiled round the trigger, and reposing 
on the trigger-guard. Get the object in the fork of the V slit of the back- 
sight, gradually raise the muzzle until the point of the foresight is in align- 
ment, and then, by a mere nervous twitch of the forefinger—the physical 
expression, as it were, of a thought—a telegraphic communication from the 
brain to the hand—and the piece is discharged by such a mere movement of 
a single muscle, that a nervous old gentleman, if he luckily seized the right 
moment of aim, might score double points for a “centre” before the trepi- 
dation of his hands altered the direction of his piece. No one must imagine 
that shooting requires remarkable qualifications of ¢ye or limb ; that a very 
keen eye, or such a perfectly steady hand, is indispensable. Even for long 
<listances, an ordinary eye and an ordinary hand will suffice ; but the eye and 
the hand must both be trained to their proper work; the first essential 
to good shooting is an Englishman's pero ys 2 national quality—coolness. 

Skirmishing drill, with its fire, run, load—fire, and run, and load again— 
is always amusing to lookers-on, but it is not only particularly muscular 
exercise on Hythe beach, but rather nervous work for a Volunteer when his 
comrade wears spectacles, has a decided inclination to stumble, and is not 
quite so segueitel in carrying his musket of the direction in which it points 
as he might be. Many a man who would fearlessly meet an enemy in front, 
will look timidly back at a clumsy friend behind, about the ultimate dis- 
position of whose bullet or ramrod he feels by no means certain. 

The judging distance drills are very quiet but interesfing scenes, and are 
of the utmost value ; for the achievements of the marksman at the target 
would be valueless in the field, if he were unable to judge his distances. If 
a rifle be fired with an elevation due to 600 yards at an object 570 yards off, 
the bullet will strike nearly two feet and a half above the mark ; if similarly 
fixed at an object 630 yards away, the bullet will hit nearly two feet and a 
half below it. An error of 30 yards, therefore, in the appreciation of distance, 
at this range, would cause a variation nearly equivalent to the height of a 
man ; and thus, while untrained soldiers might hit a column or mass of troops, 
only well-skilled marksmen would be effective in picking off tiresome indi- 
viduals at the long ranges of 800 or 900 yards, 

To accustom the eye to judge ac- 
curately of distances, a man is selected 
from a party of soldiers, and stood out 
as a “base point,” another soldier is 
then run out ten paces in advance, 
in line with some tree, house, or other 
well-defined object in the distance. 
Another soldier is then placed in the 
same line at 50 yards from the base 
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point, and a fourth run out at right , 
. * 
angles to the second man, to a distance ; / Pg 


of ten paces. Other soldiers are now 
run out diagonally in a line with the 
third and fourth men, and planted at f ¢ 
50 yards and a pace apart, the pace sf * 
being added as a compensation to the y € 
diagonal traversing, to make the sta- 150 YOS@5 
tions equally ten paces distant from , 
each other, and exactly facing the class ‘ 6 
who are placed in line with the base ; 
point, at the like number of paces /00 vosGee 
equidistant from each other. When . 2 
the eyes of the soldiers or volunteers ss 
are thought to be sufficiently acquainted te 
with the appearance of the stationed so yos @2,° 
inen at their different distances, they . 
are withdrawn, and suddenly a man is ’ 
run out to one of the points, and those 78 

under instruction are requested to S wi 

state his distance. This man is recalled, 3 @.... e- ‘©----©---©---O---© 
and another ran out at a different ame (sere reas 
spot, and so on with others. After- Judging Distance Drill. 

wards soldiers are stationed, as in the 





first instance, but at 300 yards and 4to 8, soldiers stationed consecutively at in- | 


longer distances, then withdrawn, and creasing distances of 50 yards. The line of 
men run out in various directions, on circles represents the class under instruction. 


different sorts of grounds, and against different backgrounds, until pro- | ' : I teas’ , 
| sixpence, and were advertised for publication on the first day of the month, 


ficiency in judging is attained ; for all these differences of circumstances, 
as well as the various atmospheric effects of clouded skies or sunshine, exert 
a material influence on the apparent sizes and distances of objects. 
When a man fires a gun, he naturally anticipates the explosion, and if a 
line of raw recruits be watched, a slight forward movement of the head and 


shoulders of every one will be observed at the order to “fire,” the result 


being, also, a general slight depression of the muzzles of their guns, and a 
consequent failing of their aim. To obviate this there is a “snapping 
cap drill,” for teaching them to watch the detonation of the caps 
without winking; and a firing with blank cartridges, to train them 
to the most passive disregard of the report and recoil of the gun. 
It is a common. practice of drill-sergeants to serve unknown to the 
recruits after they have been firing cartridges for some time, blank caps— 
that is, caps with the explosive powder scraped out ; and we have seen the 
same row of heads, unaware of the trick, bob visibly forward as the triggers 
were pulled, in anticipation of the explosion which never followed. Practise 
the same men openly several times with such blank caps, and again, unknown 
to them, serve + with percussion-caps, and they will take leisurely their 
aim, and not expecting a report will fire with all the passiveness and accuracy 
of old soldiers. 

Such are the preliminary drills to which the Volunteer, during his first 
week at Hythe, is consigned ; the time occupied by them is stated in the 
War Office tables at a minimum of two hours and a half daily, but with extra 
drills, platoon and skirmishing practices, file and volley firing, the actual 
time occupied amounts to about five or six hours. 

The second week’s drill we shall refer to in a future number. 








A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—JANUARY, 1761. 
[First ARTICLE. ] 


A HUNDRED years! It seems no great space of time—we have knowr 
those who saw the beginning of it—and yet what changes have taken place ! 
How many points of great dissimilitude there are between the condition of 
society at the two dates! and yet, also, how many points of resemblance. 
But it was an epoch of no ordinary interest in many points of view. We 
were then entering upon a new reign, and people’s minds were filled with 
eager anticipations. Hardly more that two months had passed since a young 
prince had ascended the throne under the title of George III., and presented 
the then novelty of a king of England who was a native of the island he was 
destined to rule. The country was engaged in a long and obstinate war, in 
which it had attained to a high pitch of glory under the administration of 
the great William Pitt. Canada had just been conquered by Wolf and 
Amherst, and the foundation of our empire in India had been solidly laid by 
Clive. Anson was at the head of our Admiralty, Rodney commanded our 
fleet, and was watching the port of Havre, while an admiral who had like- 
wise been successful and popular but represented an older naval period, Bos- 
cawen, lay on his deathbed. In learning and science, little encouraged by 
the first Hanoverian monarchs, we were entering upon a new era, for the 
latter years of the reign of George II. had swept away nearly all the literary 
stars of the earlier half of the last century. But Johnson continued to 
domineer over the world of letters, which at this time consisted chiefly 
of rising authors ; Garrick stood supreme on the stage, while Foote agitated 
society by his Aristophanic comedy, and Reynolds and Hogarth represented 
our schools of serious and of satiric art. 

Of late years both literature and art had been obliged to seek support by 
throwing themselves much more upon the patronage of the a pe than 
during the previous period, in consequence of which the periodical press— 
newspapers, and especially monthly magazines,—had become greatly increased 
in numbers. It wanted yet a few years to the time when our modern system 
of daily newspapers was to be founded, but the older one of single or double 
leaves, about the size of our Penny Magazines, had already become obso- 
lete, and their place had been taken by papers of four leaves, or eight pages, 
somewhat larger than our Athenzeums, which, like most of the papers of that 
period, were published on alternate days, Mondays, Wednesday, and I ridays, 
or Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The chief of these were “ Lloyd's 
Evening Post” and the “London Chronicle,” which were sold for 23d. each, and 
were read at the coffee-houses, then the great = of resort. The “ Public 
Advertiser,” published daily, consisted of two leaves of still larger magnitude, 
and, as its name indicates, was filled chiefly with advertisements. These 
newspapers, with other records of the time, will furnish us with materials for 
a series of papers illustrative of what society was a hundred years ago, more 
for the purpose of contrast than of comparison, thoughwe aim in some degree 
at both. . 

The magazines of the period of which we are speaking were more remark- 
than the newspapers. Everybody knows that the first. of our modern 
magazines was the “ Gentleman’s,” established in 1731, to which the book- 
sellers set up a rival in the following year, under the title of the “* London 
Magazine.” For some years these two monthlies continued to hold the field 
alone, but now a host of similar publications had risen up, most of which 
affected a different style and boasted of superior matter, and they all pre- 
sented a fair mixture of useful information and amusement. There was the 
“Universal Magazine,” and the “ Royal Magazine,” | and the ¥ Imperial 
Magazine ;” the “Christian’s Magazine ;” the “ Musical Magazine ;” the 
“Lady's Magazine,” the “Royal Female Magazine,” and the “ Lady’s 
Museum.” A publisher of the latter part of the reign of George IT. had sent 
forth a magazine with the still more ambitious title of the “Grand Magazine,” 
which had got to its third year and was dying. But the Ist day of January, 
1761, presented, in the article of Magazines, a very singular coincidence with 
the same day in the year 1861 ; it introduced to the world the first number 
of the second year’s existence of a magazine which was designed as an im- 
provement on all the existing magazines, and was publicly announced as 
being edited by the first novelist of the day, Dr. Tobias Smollett, assisted by 
Oliver Goldsmith and other popular writers. This was the “ British 


* Base point ; 1, second soldier at 10paces in | Magazine,” which continued for some years to hold a high position in the 


ront; 2, third soldier at 10 paces to the left; | 


periodical literature of theday. Smollett, like our Thackeray, contributed, as 
editor, a new novel, which appeared in consecutive detachments, the number 
for January, 1761, opening with chapter xiv. of the Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. These magazines were all published at the price of 


but exactness in this point appears not always to have been considered 
strictly necessary. In an advertisement in the “ London Chronicle” of the 
3rd of January we are informed that, “ Number xi. of the ‘ Lady’s Museum,’ 
on account of the holidays, is obliged to be postponed, and cannot be published 
till about the middle of this month.” There were also two reviews, the 
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“ Monthly Review” and the “ Critical Review ;” these were sold each at one 
shilling. 


If-we would form a notion of the differences and resemblances between 


January, 1761, and January, 1861, we need only take a glance at the adver- | 


tisements of the former period, and we shall find singular examples of each. 
Our forefathers a hundred years ago, like ourselves, were labouring under the 


SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
“THEBARUM porte, vel divitis Ostia Nili.” Were we to agree with the 


accounts of travellers, the sources of this most celebrated of rivers are as 
numerous as its mouths. The three great branches,—the Atbara, the 


_ Bahr-el-Azrek, and the Bahr-el-Abiad, were known even as far back as 


plague of crinolines, differing only in name—for they called them by the | 
































more intelligible name of hoop-petticoats. We give an example from one of 
the satirical prints of the time—for they were the object of unbounded satire 
and mockery. Fortunately we have not inherited from our grandfathers the 
taste for wigs. If we look over the columns of the “ Public Advertiser,” we 
see proclamations of the various excellencies of hair dyes, and paints for 
ladies’ cheeks, and cosmetics of various kinds, which would set our perfumers 
of the present day to the blush. A foreign liqueur merchant publishes a list 
of fashionable liqueurs of enormous length, and of most quaint appellations, 
such as the Eau de Vipéres, the Huile de Venus, the Esprit d’Adonis, the 
Coquette Flatteuse, and above all, the Eau d’Arquebusade de Monsieur! A 
wine-dealer, on the 2nd of January, announces his “ Guernsey Ports” as 
being “ light and high-flavoured as French claret,” and offers them at twenty 
guineas a hogshead, or thirteen bottles fora guinea. They had their Rarey, 
too, in those days, who makes no modest estimate of his own abilities ; for 
one Andrew Garvan, on the 4th of January, announces that he is ready to 
show “ that I make a horse stalk and stand fire in one day ; I reclaim vicious 


_ and shy horses of their faults very expeditiously ; I make the highest mettled 


, 


spaniel set in two days ;” adding, by way of climax, that he could do “ many 
other things too tedious to insert.” There were odd ways in those times of 
seeking literary distinction. The “ Public Advertiser” of the lst of January, 
1761, contains the following announcement :—‘‘ Whereas sundry copies of 
verses have been sent to some ladies at Wanstead, in Essex, for which they 
think themselves highly favoured by the author ; as they are totally unac- 
quainted with his person, though not with his merits, they make this request 
to him, that he will on Friday evening next make his personal appearance at 
Wanstead aforesaid, and he shall receive from them such ample rewards as 
shall suit with a man of honour and a good soldier.” 
_ If our forefathers a hundred years ago could not boast of their mesmeric 
influences, or of table-turning, or of spirit-rapping, they were the victims of 
a marvellous list of quackeries of other descriptions, which were perhaps more 
injurious in their effects. It was literally the age of quack medicines, and 
every possible disease was fitted with its nostrum, all duly qualified by His 
Majesty's Letters Patent. There were “The Original Balsam of Health,” 
otherwise called “The Balsam of Life,’ which is described as “ the ‘most 
admirable vulnerary in nature ;” the “ Golden Nervous Cordial, or Paralytic 
Drops,” which was “the greatest preservative and restorer of health ever yet 
published,” and had been “sent many years ago by Her Catholic Majesty to 
King J ames the First’s consort ” «The Famous Sugar-plums for Worms ;” the 
Grand Elixir of Ease,” which was a certain cure for the cholic ; and “ The 
much-fam’d Hypo-Drops,” which “ infallibly cure melancholy in men or 
vapours in women.” One “ Doctor Toscano” declares himself able to find 
out and cure all diseases to which humanity is liable, adding in conclusion, 
“I will forfeit one hundred guineas if anybody can prove to the contrary.” 
Some of these medicines are put forward under the name of the celebrated Dr. 
John Hill, the great medical and literary quack of the age ; such as the “ Es- 
sence of Water-Dock,” 4 safe remedy for scurvy ; and the “ Elixir of Baridana,” 
which was infallible against gout and rheumatism. Those who needed the 
oa were encouraged by the information, added to the advertisement, that 
* he baridana [burdock] is a common innocent British plant.” Dr. Hill's 
elixir met with a rival in a medicine against the same diseases by one 
Dr. ( olley, who announced as “an effectual remedy” his “ Antiarthritick 
Wine, supposing perhaps that the very name of wine was enough to cure a 
gouty patient. But all these inventions are thrown into the shade by the 
Medicinal Arabian Quilt,” “wherein,” we are told, “is infused a salutary 
composition, consisting chiefly of “ Eastern vegetables,” and by wrapping up 
in this quilt, sufferers under all sorts of diseases were to find quick relief. 
We learn from the same advertisement that “the author also has invented a 
medicinal paper cap, for the constant wear of those who are vaporous, or 
subject to catch cold ;” and of this it is further stated, “likewise it refreshes 
the memory of the studious, particularly those who apply constantly to their 
pen, and is so curiously contrived, that a gentleman (sic) may constantly 
wear them under their wigs, or even ladies under their caps.” 


- 





Ptolemy, who appears rightly to have considered the last, or the White 
River, to be the ss head. Two centuries before Bruce, the Jesuits 
Paez and Tellez had described the sources of the Blue River; but the 
MM. D’Abbadie have since asserted that the main stream of the Egyptian 
Nile—the White, or Western branch—had been discovered by them to be 
the Gibé of Enarea, in lat. 7° 49’ 48" north, and long. 36° 2’ 39" east. Curi- 
ously enough, the then President of the Royal Geographical Society, misled 
for a moment, and we trust for a moment only, favoured this view,—one 
strongly opposed by his successor, who, alluding to the controversial disputes, 
which had so greatly mystified the rise and course of this wonderful river, 
unhesitatingly expressed his conviction that no European traveller had yet 
seen its true source. The fallacy of M. D’Abbadie’s opinions have been 
clearly laid bare by Dr. Beke. 

The White River was traced upwards by Linant Bey, in 1827, about 150 
miles from Kharttim to El-Ais. In 1840-41-42, expeditions were sent by the 
Pasha of Egypt, under D’Arnaud, the second one accompanied by Warne, 
according to whom the farthest point reached was in lat. N. 4° 42’; long. 
E. 30° 58’. The missionary Knoblecher proceeded in 1850 somewhat farther ; 
but, as we are assured by Consul Petherick, he having no instruments with 
him, made no observations either for latitude or longitude. The river there 
continued broad and deep from the south-west.* 
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The farthest point known to geographers on the White Nile has hitherto 
been Gondokoro, which, being ontied as in about North latitude 4° 30, 
and East longitude 31° 50’, is thus nearly 1,400 miles above Khartim, or 
above 3,000 miles from Alexandria. During the months of December and 
January this place forms a mart for ivory, when tracers from Kharttim visit 
it, and obtain, in exchange for grain and beads, large quantities of ivory. The 
remaining ten months of the year the spot is deserted. As far up as Gon- 
dokoro, the navigation is open to boats ; but above this place a succession of 
rapids are reported to render farther navigation difficult, if not impossible. 
Only very lately an Italian, by name Miani, states that, leaving his boats at 
Gondokoro, he travelled along the river in a south-east direction, to a place 
called Galuffi, situated, according to his estimate, about 180 miles above 
Gondokoro. ‘This slight sketch of Nilotic discovery would, however, be in- 
complete without mentioning the hitherto almost unnoticed services of Her 
Majesty’s Consul in Sudan, Mr. Petherick, who, during a residence of fifteen 
years on the Upper Nile, has, at various periods, penetrated farther into the 
interior than all other travellers, including even his late friends Brun-Rollet, 
Vaudez, and De Malzac. Mr. Petherick mentions the existence of rapids 
in 3° 30' north latitude, which, forming an impassable barrier to sailing-boats, 
might be overcome by steam; he adds, however, a circumstance unknown to 
us, viz., that, unfortunately for private enterprise, the introduction of steam- 
boats, for so worthy an object even as for scientific* purposes, is strictly pro- 
hibited by the Viceroy. It was at Balignan, at or near these rapids, that 
M. Vaudez, while occupied on an expedition towards the east, was, with six- 
teen of his Arabs from Khartiim, attacked by the Barri negroes, and brutally 


® The total failure of the expedition lately organized by the Pasha of Egypt to ascend tho 
White Nile, under the command of M. Escayrae de Lauture, was ascribed by its leader to t'1 
German philosophers whom he had been induced to take with him. Young Twyford, the only 
Englishman he had, did wonders. 
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murdered. Brun-Rollet, who had in 1856 ascended the Misselad about 
120 miles, has since shared his fate. In the year 1553, Mr. Petherick was 
the first European navigator of the Bahr-el-Gazal, from landing on the shores 
of which he was then prevented by-the hostility of the blacks. The next 
vear, with a larger force, he not only succeeded in landing, but forced his 
way into the interior from the lake, and formed a post among the Djour 
tribe. Year after year since that date, up to 1858, has our energetic coun- 
tryman continued to push his establishments farther and farther into the 
interior, until at es yo has, according to his rough caleulation, arrived at 
a place called Mundo, among the cannibal Niam-ham tribes, at or close to 
the equator.* 

Having thus sketched the attacks upon the “sources of the Nile,” which 
have taken place along the course of the river, or, as it were, in front, we 
proceed to mention the flank attacks, which have lately been undertaken 
from the eastern side of the Continent. In 1856, Captain Richard Burton, 
already known for his adventurous travels to Mecca and Medina, and his 
daring visit to Harar, again volunteered his services to the Geographical 
Society, to proceed to Zanzibar; thence to the reported “Great Lake of 
Niassa,” and after having explored its locality, to turn northwards towards 
the Bahr-el-Abiad. This offer having been accepted, Captain Burton, and 
his companion Captain Speke, proceeded to Zanzibar, and thence, early in 
1857, penetrated, rid Baya-Moya, into the Interior. Among the geographical 
results of the expedition, were the discovery of the two lakes, Tanganyka 
and Nyanza. Captain Burton's health, after so long-continued hardships, 
having totally broken down, Captain Speke at once offered to return to Zan- 
zibar, thence to penetrate, vid his discovered Lake Nyanza, to Gondokoro, on 
the White Nile. The experience of the former expedition having proved the 
necessity for a greater allowance, Captain Speke and his friend Captain Grant 
(both of the Indian Army) have been amply assisted by Government, as well 
as by the India Board, the Admiralty, and, through Sir George Grey, even 
by the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The latest accounts received at 
the Geographical Society from him, convey the information that the party, 
efficiently aided by Colonel Rigby, Her Majesty’s ¢onsul at Zanzibar, had 
landed in safety at Baga-Moya and proceeded several marches into the 
Interior. Captain Speke entértains full hopes of meeting his friend Consul 
Petherick, in November, 1861, at Gondokoro on the White Nile. This Mr. 
Petherick has, with the kind permission of the Foreign Office, gladly under- 
taken, and a subscription list, headed by the Geographical Society,t to which 
the Foreign Office and numerous others have liberally subscribed, is opened. 

The accompanying sketch-map gives the district proposed to be explored, 
which, if successfully performed, will ultimately solve the long-sought problem 
of the “Caput Nili,” and prove to the country, and to the discoverers, the 
truth of Nelson’s motto, “ ITonor est a Nilo.” 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE ESQUIMAUX. 


At a meeting of the Ethnological Society, held on Wednesday evening, a 
very interesting paper was read by Sir Edward Belcher, on the Esquimaux, 
and more particularly on the stone hatchets which they manufacture from 
flint or chert. We need scarcely remind our readers that everywhere in our 
own islands and in Scandinavia flint tools have been dug up from the ground 
under circumstances and in quantities which lead to the inevitable con- 
clusion that, at an epoch, long anterior to history, our continent was in- 
habited by races of men who were totally unacquainted with the use of 
metals, but who were yet able to fashion out of the hardest minerals arrow- 
heads and hatchets and other mechanical implements. To distinguish this 
period from that which follows it is described as the stone period. Knowing 
these facts, it becomes deeply interesting to ascertain what is the state of 
society among races who remain in the same early stage of civilization. 

Now the Esquimaux, dwelling on the arctic sea-coasts, and separated by an 
uninhabitable wilderness from the rest of mankind, are precisely in this posi- 
tion, and Sir Edward Beleher has had a better opportunity than any other 
voyager of studying the manners and customs of this singular people in 
distmets where they had not, previously to his visit, come in contact with 
Europeans. He is our highest authority in all that concerns them. 

In many respects the habits of the Esquimaux recall the earliest ages in 
the history of man. They hunt and fish after the most primitive fashion. 
One instance of this may suffice. Sir Edward Belcher was one day watching 
the gaibols of a number of seals seated upon a rock. Two other animals of 
the same species approached, their heads only appearing above water. There 
was a sort of flutter among those first noticed, and they plunged into the sea. 
The two new comers then crept up to the spot they had left, and uttering a 
low moaning ery, brought back the frightened pack, who paddled up to them. 
Sir Edward raised his gun to send a shot among them, when, to his surprise, 
it became apparent that the two animals were Esquimaux disguised in seal 
skins. One of them dealt the first seal which approached a blow over the 
nose which stunned it ; the other, at the distance of a few yards, shot the 
second seal with a flint-headed arrow and float-bladder attached. The rest of 
the pack dived, the native hunters retired with their prey, and the English 
sportsman was well content to fhave escaped the unintentional slaughter of a 
fellow-creature. 

The Esquimaux, however, have made no small progress in the arts of life. 
Their houses seem palaces when compared to the huts of peasants in 
the Hebrides or Connemara. They are constructed over pits dug in the 
ground, have roofs form d of drift wo rd and bearskins, and wooden floors 
planed smooth, the chinks being filled with moss. Over an aperture in the 
roof is stretched a sheet of whale’s bladder, letting in a subdued light. 
Most ingenious are their weapons and mechanical tools. Among many 
singular instruments in use among them, exhibited by Sir Edward Belcher, 
Was @ Carpenter's plane, the blade or knife of which is formed of a sharp- 
edged flint, while the wooden handle is perforated with holes, into which the 
finyers enter as into a glove, and terminates in a smooth resting-place for the 
palm of the hand and the wrist cut out in a manner admirably suited to give 
the workman the greatest purchase or hold of the tool. In the absence of 





* See annexed diagram. 
t See Subscription List, ‘‘ Sources of the Nile,” among Advertisements, y; age 24, 


pots and kettles the Esquimaux are obliged to boil water by throwing heated 
cinders into wooden vessels. Yet they employ steam with great ingenuity in 
fashioning their bows, and in making their arrows straight, with the aid of a 
singular instrument formed of walrus tusk. In all cases in which we ner ox 
iron the Esquimanx employ flints for weapons and tools, and these flints 
are exactly similar to those found buried in the soil in England and 
Scandinavia. 

Sir Edward Belcher had an opportunity of seeing them prepared for use 
on the spot where the chert of which they are formed crops out in a bed at 
the surface of the ground. In many cases, he says, chance splits the stone 
into the shapes required ; but in general the rough block is placed upright 
and hewn down vertically by alternate chips until it assumes the required 
form. The ease with which the operation is performed is remarkable. 
Having seen the vast variety of uses to which they are applied, as illustrated 
bya large collection of tools, it is easy to account for the immense number 
of cut flints embedded in the soil in Northern Europe, on the assumption 
that a population similar to that now existing on the shores of the Arctic 
Sea then inhabited our continent. 

The Esquimaux ladies are even more interesting than the Esquimaux men. 
They are very far from being destitute of grace and comeliness. The French 
Coureurs des Bois find, Sir Edward stated, that they make excellent wives, 
and we may add that the same fact has been established in the Shetland 
Islands. They are exceedingly ingenious in embroidery, employing in this 
art the sinews of the reindeer’s neck, in threads as delicate as the finest of our 
machine-made spun cotton and silk. A home among the Esquimaux is not 
without its attractions. They manifest a spirit of honour which might do 
credit to a civilized people. Sir Edward Belcher could himself have existed 
very well among them. Our seamen have more than once shown a willingness 
to make the attempt; and it is not improbable, in Sir Edward Belcher’s 
opinion, that men belonging to the Erebus and Terror have found a home 
among the Esquimaux, and still survive, having taken their places at the 
head of native households. Our ancestors of the stone period may then have 
led a more enviable existence than that we would be inclined to attribute to 
them, if we had not an opportunity of studying a society in the same early 
stage of civilization. 

“An invaluable woman that,” said one of these daring Canadians, pointing 
to his little Eskimo wife. ‘ Many a time has she saved me from the jaws of 
death.” 

In the animated discussion which followed the reading of the paper 
rarious gentlemen took part, specially conversant with such subjects as the 
distinction between the flints of the geological and proper stone periods ; the 
use of stone hatchets among the Red Indians ; and the check and jade-stone 
ornaments used in California, Ancient Mexico, New Zealand, and China. 
The presence of the ladies for the first time in the hall of the Society gave 
fresh spirit to the proceedings. At the next meeting, which takes place on 
the 16th current, an important paper will be read by Mr. Consul 
Hutchinson. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 


In spite of the inclement weather, the pantomimes continue to attract 
crowded houses. A successful pantomime, large as are the preliminary ex- 
penses, is a mine of wealth to the theatrical lessee. Last year a well-known 
manager was said to have cleared £8,000 by his pantomime. A certain operatic 
establishment in the Haymarket might still be closed, but for Boxing Night 
and “ Hot Codlins.” Albonis and Giuglinis must therefore by no means 
look down superciliously upon Clown and Pantaloon. 

The rivalry between managers runs altogether in the direction of scenic 
display. The anxiety is not to have the wittiest piece, with the aptest 
allusions to the topics of the day, but to put on the stage the grandest 
“transformation scene.” In this apotheosis of paint and tinsel the poor 
author goes to the wall. The same process is going on in Paternoster-row, 
where a very indifferent book is believed to be saleable if it contains plenty 
of wood engravings. The playwright has, however, too often deserved to 
follow in the procession after the scene-painter and the wardrobe-keeper, by 
descending to that mere verbal wit which puts a word upon the rack, and 
tortures the vocable and the audience together. Take a few specimens of 
this excruciating school of pleasantry:—A merchant in a dilemma is pro- 
nounced to be in an “ e-merchant-cy.” Again, “ You must take the gnomes 
as they come, and gnome-must-take.” Half the audience hear the actor say 
“and no mistake,” but miss the pleasantry. If this be wit, it is very unlike 
the wit of Sheridan and Douglas Jerrold. The frequent groan —the indignant 
“ oh”—do not indicate that the audience derive a high degree of gratification 
from this species of humour. And if the manager can provide no better 
mental pabulum for the more intelligent portion of his audience (which we 
by no means admit, for lessees are notoriously mean in their payment for 
Christmas “ introductions,” and of Easter burlesques), they do well to give 
carte blanche to the scene-painter and stage-carpenter. . 

Having uttered a grow! in the interest of our “ order,” and of the older 
play-going public, who were brought up to admire the “ School for Scandal,” 
and other examples of antiquated dialogue, we now wish to express our 
almost unqualified admiration of the taste and resources evinced in the scenic 
decorations of the Pantomimes of the year. With such aids and appliances 
as red-fire, the electric light, gold and silver tissue at discretion, and the 
manager’s desire for gorgeous decoration, there is a fatal and almost irre- 
sistible temptation to get up scenes of gaudy magnificence, dazzling in their 
ensemble, but offending the eye of taste by violent contrasts, ill-assorted colours, 
and a want of tone, keeping, and harmony. There are examples, no doubt, in 








which artistic rules have been disregarded in the desire for brilliant amd vivid 
effects. But for the most part, although the atmosphere sometimes pains the 
eye by the blaze of light and the intensity of colour, the groups are so 
arranged and the details so tastefully regulated, that even the royal acade- 
mician may admire, and even learn something, too, from the once-lespised 
scene-painter. So many scenic masterpieces are, indeed, now to be seen any 
night at the chief metropolitan theatres, that the best days of Stanfield and 
toberts are recalled, and the spectator regrets, as in those days, that the frail 
material of which the scenes are constructed and the necessity for “ new and 
gorgeous effects” and “magnificent novelties,” will soon lead them to be carted 
away into some dusty lumber-room. 
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That we should have to begin with any other pantomime than that at 
Drury Lane, we owe entirely to Mr. E. T. Smith. “ None but himself can 
be his parallel ;” and if Mr. E. T. Smith at Her Majesty’s sees good to enter 
nto rivalry with Mr. E. T. Smith at Drury Lane, it is not our fault if we 
commence with the larger and more aristocratic establishment. Pantomime 
is, indeed, looking up, when Harlequin and Columbine glitter on the boards 
sacred to Taglioni and Cerito. The subject of the pantomime at Her Ma- 
yesty’s THEATRE is “Tom Thumb,” the hero being personated with astonish- 
ing spirit and intelligence by a little girl, Miss Lilia Ross, of some six years 
old! She walks the vast stage with entire self-possession, and speaks with 
such perfect elocution that her tiny voice is heard in every part of the vast 
Master Tom’s adventures of course follow the story-book, and more 
He is bodily carried away in the 





theatre. ) 
surprising incidents who would desire? 


' bag of cherry-stones, is lost in the honey-pot, is devoured and disgorged by 
the red cow (so well set forth upon the stage, that papas and mammas 


laughed as heartily as their progeny), is carried through the air by a crow, 
woes down the giant’s throat, is found in the body of a salmon, is drowned 
in a punch-bowl, and, finally, comes forth, equipped as a perfect knight, and 
riding gloriously on a mouse. "Tis pity of our life to see so true a little 
hero fall ignominiously by the claw of a cat, yet he dies a brave death, too, 
in the most heroic style. His childish admirers would be inconsolable, but 
that the fairies nightly restore him to life, and bear him away to their fairy 
home. Whether that is likely to be a mean and lustreless abode, it is need- 
less to say. Tell Mr. Beverley you want a “ fairies’ home,” and what imagi- 
nation he displays, what beauty he unfolds! The gorgeous tableau of course 
excites nightly enthusiasm, and then the harlequinade begins. The author 
of the introduction is Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 

Tue Roya Travian Opera, Covent GARDEN, is gaining a high character 
for its pantomimes. Last year the best hit at the Liverpool merchant cor- 
respondents of Napoleon was found at this theatre, although most of the play- 
writers sent an arrow at that easy and tempting target. This year the same 
author, Mr. J. V. Bridgman, has been able to engraft upon the nursery story 
of “ Bluebeard” an under-current of plot and character, which the audience 
are able to apply pretty closely to what is going on in the Italian peninsula. 

At Drury Lane, “ Peter Wilkins and his Flying Women” furnish the 
plot of the pantomime, which is, as usual, from the practised pen of Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard. Peter is a Cornish miner. Being shut up all night in a 
mine he is visited by the mine goblins, who dance a grim and grotesque pas 
Pensemble. When they offer to transport him to Elfin Land in the crystal 
sphere you may be sure Mr. Beverley is waiting round the corner, or behind 
the gloomy scene for you, and so it turns out. This charming scene depends 
more on colour and foliage, on ferns and palms, than on gilding and. glitter, 
yet of silver and gold sheen on the dresses of the corps de ballet there is no 
want. A subsequent scene shows Peter in the Flying Women, and here 
Mr. Beverley revels in the fantastic and beautiful. Imagine a flight of 
winged nymphs through dark clouds across the stage, to the trysting place of 
their tribe, the “spreading banian tree!” A modern transformation scene 
at a great house begins where a few years ago it would have triumphantly 
ended. *Mr. Beverley’s “ Island of Flying Women by Sunrise” is gorgeous 
at the outset in an incredible degree, but gradually glows in intensity by a 
series of slow mutations until the whole of the stage is a blaze of light, 
gilding, and colour. The artist has been said to have “ dipped his pencil in 
sunbeams” in this scene, while the groups of gracefully disposed women 
floating in mid-air, and revealed in all sorts of impossible positions, give a 
novel charm to the spectacle. Twice on Boxing Night was Mr. Beverley 
obliged to bow his acknowledgments from the wing, the audince being 
determined to see what manner of man this “Claude Lorraine of pantomime” 
might be, who provides, year after year, such unsurpassed feasts of colour, 
light, beauty, and magnificence for so many thousands of play-goers. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone gives us “Queen Ladybird and Her 
Children,” founded on the old nursery rhyme which warns the ladybird to 
“tly away home.” Would any one like to be too old or too grave to laugh 
at the spectacle of young ladybirds in bed, with their great red eyes, each 
of the size of an ordinary danger-signal? Their careful relatives enter to see 
if they are asleep, and, this pious duty discharged, they depart. Instantly 
and simultaneously these young ladybirds spring to their feet for a bolster- 
match—a bit of real life and fun which the youngsters in pit and boxes 
keenly relish and loudly applaud. 

The Lyceum, under the management of Madame Celeste, gives us an 
original fairy legend by Mr, E. Falconer, illustrated by Mr. W. Callcott. 
It is entitled “ Chrystabelle.” The grand scene is entitled “The Vision of 
the Rose.” Masses of foliage expand and reveal. moonlit grottoes ; buds 
open ; blossoms become fairies. At last, when superlatives have been ex- 
hausted, the ettlorescence of the wild briar takes place, and the brilliant 
objects that meet the eye at every turn, all multiplied indefinitely by rippled 
mirrors, form a tableau of surpassing beauty. The Lyceum is strong in pos- 
sessing the clever, lively, fascinating Lydia Thompson. The much desi- 
derated Irish comedian, Mr. John Drew, fresh from Australia, and who 
ileserves to be better known, is also here. 

The ApeLrui might be supposed to require nothing but the “Colleen 
Bawn” to carry it successfully through the Christmas holidays ; yet it gives 
us a burlesque extravaganza (not a pantomime), entitled, “ Blue Beard from 
a new point of Hue.” If the reader chooses to enter the Adelphi after reading 
such a title, he is sufficiently warned. The author, Mr. H. J. Byron, is one 
of the most successful disciples and imitators of Mr. F. Talfourd, in the art 
of word-straining and word-torturing. Blue Beard’s “new point of hue” is 
that which he borrows from the green-eyed monster. Mr. J. L. Toole’s gro 
tesque “ make-up” in the tunic of the East and the peg-tops of the West is 
laughable enough, and he is throughout the life and soul of the piece. The 
final tableau is by no means up to the mark ; but those who are fond of puns, 
and (lislocations of syllables which fall on the ear like puns, will find plenty 
of scope for their ingenuity in the new burlesque. , 

The Princess's gives us “Robinson Crusoe” (with variations not to be 
found in Defoe), by Mr. H. J. Byron. The dramatist’s wit, it is said, was 
cut down to the smallest margin in order to allow fuller scope to the pos- 
turing and pantomime of M. Espinosa, who performed Man Friday, and who 
describes with admirable gesticulation his escape from the savages. His 
antics in Crusoe’s dwelling, when visited by the chief of the Caribbeans, are 
unique, as are his feats in a war-dance composed and arranged by himself. 





The ballet is the strong point of the piece, and the transformation scene not 
nnworthy of Mr. W. Telbin. 

The Otyrmpic extravaganza has employed the pens of two experienced 
hands—Mr. Oxenford and Mr. Shirley Brooks—and has exhibited Mr. 
Robson in a character for which his “ measure” has been skilfully taken. 
Mr. Robson’s forte is the manifestation of jealousy, but Mr. Robson, as 
Timour the Tartar, in love, tortured by a pairof Iagos, and made. sispeious 
alike of a fair Mingrelian and a Circassian, of both of whom he is en- 
amoured—must be admitted to be a felicitous conception. How Mr 
Robson oscillates between the ridiculous and impressive ; how, when refused, 
he grows abject in love, maunders at the feet of his Princess, gets insufferably 
tipsy, (can any one maunder and get tipsy like, Robson ?); how he cuts off 
heads in order to relieve his mind, and generally passes from the most 
ferocious wrath to the most winning sweetness, may be, not without 
diffieulty, imagined. He is deaf, yet fatally quick at catching words not 
intended for his ear. His series of four “stamps” is inimitable. His 
vehemence of passion is almost terrible ; yet it is remarked that the under- 
current of burlesque is never interrupted; so that, whether raging and 
stamping with fury or mumbling out morbid sentimentalisms, the response of 
laughter is always at hand. The dialogue is scarcely worthy of the authors. 
They have attempted a compromise between high art and low fun, which is 
somewhat embarrassing and unsatisfactory. The grand tableau, when 
Timour’s deserved death-sentence is commuted to. wedlock, sets forth the 
marriage symbols. Imprimis, a transparent bridal veil being drawn 
discloses an immense wreath of orange blossom. This, in turn, gives place 
to a huge, sparkling wedding-cake, with living figures, over which a canopy 
of fairy fire descends. The graceful and brilliant conception is due to 
Mr. Telbin. 

Tue Srranp offers “ Cinderella,” done by the fertile Mr. H. J. Byron, It 
is good to see Mr. Rogers as the grim Clorinda, of the “ gushing order,” with 
his short-waisted dress, and his cat-like spite against his sisters ; and not less 
funny is Mr. J. Clarke, as Baron Balderdash. 

Our space fails us, and we can do no more than chronicle in a line Mr. W. 

srough’s “ Endymion,” at the Sr. J amus’s, and Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s “ Sinbad 
the Sailor” at SapLer’s Weis. Mr. James, the rising scene-painter at the 
latter theatre, has invented two tableaux which will bear a comparison with 
the works of artists much better known. 

May we not hope that readers who, from various circumstances, are _ 
vented from seeing the Christmas Pantomimes, have not so entirely lost their 
sympathy and relish for these spectacles as to quarrel with our brief review 
and running commentary? The Christmas pieces and Easter spectacles are 
doing much to advance the taste of the public for landscape-art. They bring 
before the eyes of the masses a series of beautiful and dazzling pictures by 
great artists which afford the liveliest pleasure to young and old. And they 
thus deserve a place among the civilizing and refining influences which tend 
to withdraw men from grosser indulgences and supply them with a share of 
harmless merriment. 








METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 

















DURING TWENTY YEARS FOR THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, WITH OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE EXTRAORDINARY COLD OF THE LATTER PART OF DECEMBER, 1860, 
(By James GLaisuEr, Esq,, Royal Observatory.) 
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The mean pressure of the atmosphere for December at the level of the sea, from 
the observations of nineteen years is 29°94 inches. In the year 1848 this ratio 
was as large as 30°43 inches, and in the month just passed as small as 29°67 
inches, being less than any other in the period of twenty years; that, however, 
in 1818, was larger by two hundredths of an inch only. 
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and the sign + to those above. In the year 1852 the temperature is thus shown 
to have been 7°°3 in excess, the next year 6°°3 in defect, thus those two succes- 
sive Decembers differed no less in temperature than 13°°G from each other. This 
month in 1814 was 7°, and in 1846 was 7°-1 below the average. 

The temperature of the dew-point for the month, not shown in the Table, was 
33°°5, being 3°°6 below its average. 

The deyree of humidity is shown in the next column upon a scale, supposing 
no water to be present in the air, to be represented by 0, and when the air is 
quite saturated by 100. The mean of the 19 years ending 1859 is 89, and this ratio 
is less than in the last month by 5, and, therefore, the air in December was more 
humid than usaal, and, indeed, more so than in any of the preceding Decembers, 

The numbers in the 9th colamn show the number of days of rain or snow, viz. 
17 being about the usual number; and in the last column the amount ef rain— 
that in 1860 being the largest fall in the series of years, amounting to 2°8 inches; 
the fall in 1848 was, however, only two-tenths of an inch less. 

The fall of rein during the year was 32 inches. This is about 7} inches above 
the annual average. 

The direction of the wind was S.W. generally at the first part of the month, 
and N. and E. at the latter. For the month the relative frequency were N. 9, 
E. 7, 8. 7, and W. 8. 

The month, therefore, is distinguished by a low barometrical pressure ; un- 
usually low temperature towards the end of the month; a great range of tempe- 
rature ; a cold month, but not remarkably so ; a humid atmosphere, and an excess 
of rain. Of these, beyond question the most remarkable is the extraordinary cold 
at the latter part of the month, of which I proceed to speak in detail. 

The annexed diagram will show at a glance the distribution of temperature 
over the month. The continuous line indicates the mean or average tempera- 
ture of every day of twenty-four hours (from midnight to midnight). The dot 


Thermometer for the Month of December, 1860, at Blackheath. 
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above the line shows the highest temperature of the air daily, and the one below 
the lowest temperature of cach night. The distance between the two dots on the 
same day, show the range of temperature in that day, as measured by the num- 
bers on either side of the diagram ; and if this difference be compared with 9}°, 
the average daily range of temperature in December, those days distinguished 
by either an unusually. large or small range will be at once determined, with the 
amounts of difference from the average. On December 22, the range was very 
small, being about 4° only, or 5}° too small ; whilst on Christmas-day, and again 
on the 29th, the ranges were 22° and 28° respectively. The average temperature 
of the month, as before stated, is 404°. Ifan imaginary line be drawn across 
the diagram at this reading, it will be found to cut the line of mean temperature 
at about the 13th day. Till this day, the temperature was constantly above the 
average ; and from this day, constantly below, excepting only the 30th day. On 
December 6, the excess of temperature above the average, was 8°; on Decem- 
ber 18 and 19, it was 9° below on both days; on December 23, 24, Christmas- 
day, and the 29th, it was 11°, 15°, 16°, and 14° below the averages of those 
days. 

The most severe period was from December 18 to December 29. The mean 
temperature of these twelve days was 277° only. It would be interesting to 
compare this cold period with other groups of days, remarkable for their low 


temperatures in the month of December, and these are shown in the following 
Table :— 





















































| Group of Days. Number of Mean 

| Year, days in Temperature of- 

| From. To. | each group. each group. 

i8l4 | December 18 to December 27 | 10 27°8 
1819 - 8 - 14 | 7 27°0 

1820 ” 25 °° 31 | 7 28°2 

| 1822 » 26 » ww 7 26°7 
1929 | af 20 a 31 12 27-0 
1830 me 23 on 29 | 7 26'4 
1835 Re 19 ~ 27 | 9 27°5 
1836 a 24 oe 31 | 5 29°4 
ls) | ” 14 ” MO 17 28°1 
lsd - 5 os 14 10 251 
Isis ad 11 me is | ~ 27°8 
163i ved 25 ai 31 | 7 29°0 
1n59 yo i4 me 20 | 7 25°7 
1860 | ” 18 ” 2y 12 27°7 








The period just passed is not, therefore, particularly remarkable, for seven days 
in the preceding year the temperature was lower, and for the period of the same 
length in 1849, the temperature was lower. It was, however, very remarkable 
for a severe cold of short duration. 

On December 24, the highest temperature reached was 28°; it fell to 16° at 
night, and to $° by 7h. a.m. on the 25th; it then rose, by 9h. a.m., to 12°, and 
gradually to 30° by 10h. p.w., which was the minimum temperature of the day. 
On the 26th, the temperature ranged between 26° and 35°; on the 27th, between 
25° and 35°; on the 29th, between 24° and 35°; but on the morning of the 29th 
it was as low as 7° at 7h. a.m.; at 9h. a.m., it was 144°; at 10h. a.., 24)°, an 
increase of no less than 10° taking place within one hour; the temperature then 
rose to 32° by midnight, and to 46° by 2h. p.m. on the 30th day, and a most rapid 
thaw set in. 


The mean temperatures of December 24, 25, and 29 were 22°°4, 20°2, and 
23°-0 respectively. The previous instances in December of daily temperature 
below 23° are as follows :— 


1814, Decernber 24, the mean temperature was 20°-9. 


1816, a a e i 21°2. 
— « é . 20°-9. 
aa 3 fa 18°-4. 

9 ” 25, 9 ”? 18°°6. 
1835, 45 25, va " 21°-3. 

” ” 26, ” 9 22°°3. 
1840, - 23, os - 22°°5. 
as © a 2 20°°2. 

” ” 22, ” ” 21°5. 
ma , & a Bi 22°-8, 


So that in the year 1830, the 24th and 25th of December were more remark- 
able for the severity of the cold, as shown in their mean temperatures, than in 
the present instance ; but there is no instance of so low temperatures in Decem- 
ber back to 1814, as those shown on Christmas-day and on the 29th day. The 
previous instances of low temperatures in the neighbourhood of London are as 
follows, going backwards, and not confining myself to December :— 


1855, December 19, the temperature was as low as 12° ~ 


1855, February 19, ob » to 
1854, January 3, Rn be 13° 
1847, February 11, ra - 13° 
1845, February 11, - 7m minus 1}° 
1841, January 8, %9 a 4° 

1838, January 20, = “ minus 24° 
1830, December 25, 9 99 11° 


The cold weather of last week is very remarkable as having taken place in 
December; but from the preceding instances, it is by no means unprecedented, 
both in extreme severity and continuance about London. 

From communications I have received from gentlemen with correct instru- 
ments, in the Midland counties, it would seem that for a narrow belt across the 
country, the temperature on Christmas-day fell below zero of Fahrenheit’s scale ; 
the limits of this belt I cannot yet determine, but I shall shortly be able to do so. 
The following table cannot fail to be of interest, as showing the temperature on 
the continent, at various places, during the severe cold in England, between 
December 24th and the end of the month. 


Temperature of the Air at Foreign Stations, from December 24 to December 31, a 
little after the Time of Minimum Temperatures. 


TEMPERATURE OF AIR. 




















Name of Stations, | 24. 25. | 26. |. 27. | °28. 29. |. 30. | 31. 
° ° ° °o ° ° ° ° 

Dunkerque .............. 28°6 20°1 32°0 25°9 28°0 131 25°8 37°2 
Strasbourg ..............- 19°2 20°1 29°0 35°2 38°7 28°0 26°7 41°1 
BREE x cshsoscvestescssonceces 18°8 248 30°4 36°5 35°6 20°7 330 43.2 
Cherbourg................. 329 349 33:1 36°5 39°9 243 44'6 
BUY caitessisdessicte ston 30°7 29°0 36°0 45°0 40°6 33°8 53°4 §2°0 
Marseilles .............000.- 40°6 349 45°3 46°8 37°0 44'3 46°5 
EN. -Dsusapinaven senmenas 41°0 49°1 51'8 52°7 44°6 46°4 55°4 
PUOD © ccccbevccsecsesscctecees 36°5 41°0 41°7 49°6 460 42°9 44.9 
BPO sess caicesvecccseseseesi 34°3 34°7 45°7 48°2 43°0 33°8 40°6 50°0 
Brussels. ...02000..2..s000.:- 29°6 20°8 26°2 26°4 27'°9 13°8 32°7 41°0 
TINE, adensccconcessachontecse 41:0 18°5 26°6 30°2 23°0 23°9 28°4 23°0 
WD aiincivcaevsdeseseess 11°8 20°5 30°4 30°9 37°2 23°5 221 42.9 
Poteraburg ........000... 15°0 10°4 4.3 153 18:0 05 08 
OS Re eee 48°7 47°0 54:7 54°56 43°4 
FIOTeNce  ......000......000- 32°0 473 | 42°8 48.2 43°7 28°4 
Copenhagen............+. 28°6 30°0 25°0 | 21°6 23°4 31°0 22°4 
Leipsigl ......cccrcrceserees. 26°0 13°5 241 | 23°5 23°9 23°4 201 19°38 
BQBOOW ceccccccccsesccsesees —6'9 —'0 4°5 12°6 153 7°32 90 
Helsingfors .............+. 25°2 248 15°6 30 —8'°7 90 10°9 57 
Stockholm............0+0+- 30°9 23°4 19°8 8°6 20°1 5°0 15°3 
BOE ko nisscccecivaseavecs 57°7 53'8 577 58°6 57.5 541 
BITAED  ccnrcctvesessceceoses 65°1 63°7 


























The sign — indicates below Zero of Fahrenheit scale. 








CELESTIAL PHENOMENA AND ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 


BEAUTIFUL as is the changeful scenery of the day, night has its glories too; 
and from time to time, as we direct attention to the phenomena of the coming 
month, we shall also give accounts of new discoveries and astronomical instru- 
ments, endeavouring thus to extend the spread of that quiet enjoyment and 
peaceful pleasure which the contemplation of the heavenly orbs is so calculated to 
give. 

Month by month, as our earth rolls along its widely-swinging course, succes- 
sively are seen above our heads those prominent groups of stars which the ancients 
have personified as constellations. 

The brightest of these during the coming month will be the most beautiful, 
perhaps of them all—Orion; and his belt of three bright stars, will cause his quick 
detection amongst those hosts of other glittering stars with which the heavenly 
vault is so densely spangled. On his left shoulder is one of the standard stars, by 
means of which the astronomer, as with points, plots out the heavenly expanse ; 
it may be picked out from others of the group as the most northerly of the four 
larger stars disposed like the corners of an imaginary parallelogram around the 
triplet of the belt. As personified, Orion is usually represented as a classic 
warrior with a huge club in one hand; but his ethereal outlines as traceable by his 
stars are so truly vague, that it is easier by drawing lines from his four bright 
stars to his belt, to form the resemblance of two inverted cones or an hour-glass, 
than to trace out any resemblance to a man. With a sign of human shape, 
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however, the ancients endowed this lovely group of stars,—and thus too have 


poets sung of it :— 
* Orion’s beams! Orion’s beams! 
His star-gemmed belt and shining blade ; 
His isles of light, his silvery streams, 
And gloomy gulfs of mystic shade.” 

The great nebula in Orion is one of the most beautiful of telescopic objects. 
In the midst of its brightest part are seen some of the most brilliant stars of the 
constellation. The resolvability of nebule into gigantic clusters of stars 
depends alone on the power of the telescope ; and of late years the most powerful 
instruments have been brought to bear upon this remarkable one in Orion, which 
had baffled every attempt with ordinary powers. 

Even with Mr. Lassell’s great reflector, it is described as presenting no 
symptom of consisting of stars, but as still appearing like masses of fleecy cloud ; 
but Lord Rosse, with his magnificent instrument—the most powerful extant—is said 
to have succeeded in getting positive evidence of its stellar character, especially of 
the central brighter portions. There can be no doubt, therefore, now, that the 
whole consists of myriads of stars, placed at an immeasurable and almost incon- 
ceivable distance from the earth. 





The Constellution Orion, with Part of Taurus, 


The Sun was at its shortest distance from the Earth on December 31st, 1860. 
It is situated south of the Equator, and moving northward. It passes from the 
sign of Capricornus to that of Aquarius on January 20th, at Oh. 18m. a.m. 

The Moon is to the south of Saturn at 7h. 44m. P.M. of the first ; to the south 
of Venus at 5h. 39m. p.m. of the 8th; to the south of Mercury at lh. 48m. a.m. of 
the 10th; to the north of Mars at 3h. 23m. p.m. of the 17th; to the north of 
Uranus at 9h. 52m. a.m. of the 22nd; to the south of Jupiter at 11h. 48m. p.m. 
of the 27th; and to the south of Saturn at Oh. 58m. a.m. of the 29th. It is nearest 
the Earth at 8h. p.m. of the 2nd; at its greatest diste nce at 5h. p.w. of the 17th; 
and again at its least distance at 11h. a.m. of the 29th. 

Last Quarter occurs at 54 minutes past 1 on the morning of the 4th. 


New Moon - 27 * 3 on the morning of the 11th. 
First Quarter m 0 - 4 on the morning of the 19th. 
Full Moon - 7 * 5 on the afternoon of the 26th. 


Mercury is in the constellation of Ophiucus at the beginning of the month, 
whence it passes to Capricornus at theend of the month. It is near to the Moon 
on the morning of the 10th; in aphelion on the morning of the 12th; and in 
superior conjunction to the Sun on the morning of the 31st. 
situated for the telescopic exauiiner this month. 

Venus is equally badly situated for examination, nor are its phases so inte- 
resting at present as to afford anything worthy of notice. It is situated in 
Scorpio at the beginning of the month, and near the head of Sagittarius at the 
end of the month. It is near the Moon on the afternoon of the 8th. 

Mars sets almost exactly at the same moment throughout the month. It is 
in the constellation of Pisces throughout the month. It is near the Moon on 
the afternoon of the 17th, and close to Epsilon: Piscium at 4h. 5m. p.m. of the 
30th, the star then being 9m. west in R.A. 


It is not favourably 


Jupiter is in the consteliation of Leo throughout the month, and very close to 
Regulus, the principal star in that group. It is near the Moon at midnight of 
the 27th. It is visible throughout the whole night, and a fine telescopic object. 
6th January, rises 7.33 P.M., souths 2.52 a.m. 

Saturn is likewise situated in the constellation of Leo, but more easterly, and 
rises later, both from this circumstance and its smaller declination. It is near 





the Moon on the afternoon of the Ist and midnight of the 28th. 6th January, 
rises 8.46 p.M., souths 3.43 a.m, 


Uranus is in the constellation of Taurus, and favourably visible throughout the 
night. 6th January, rises 1.18 P.M., souths 9.22 a.m. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS, ~~ 


—_—— 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


On Wednesday, the 2nd inst., at Sans Souci, near Berlin, His Majesty Frederick 
William IV. King of Prussia. The late King, who was the eldest son of Frederick 
William III. by his first wife, Louise Auguste Wilhelmine Amelie, daughter of 
the Duke Charles Louis Frederick of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, was born October 
15, 1795, and had therefore recently completed the 65th year of his age. Having 
received his education under the most eminent professors of Germany, the young 
Crown Prince, as he was styled, took part, as a simple officer, in the campaigns 
of 1813-14. For some years previous to his father’s death, he was looked upon 
as the hope of the Absolutist party, but his feelings and principles underwent a 
considerable change shortly before his accession to the kingly power, on his 
father’s death in 1840. When, therefore, he mounted the throne, the hopes of 
the liberal party were raised to a very high pitch. Nor were those anticipations 
disappointed at the first; for the new sovereign conceded many points of reform 
which, though of minor importance in themselves, could scarcely fail to be hailed 
with delight as instalments of future favours in the same direction. These ex- 
pected measures, however, were indefinitely delayed, and, as it has since proved, 
delayed for ever, by the revolutionary outbreak of 1848, which spread to Berlin, 
and caused several collisions between the soldiers and the citizens. The King 
then placed himself at the head of the National party, and proposed to fuse all 
the German States into one Federal Union, under a single head. An accidental 
quarrel between the people of Berlin and the soldiery, however, led the 
King to think that his liberalism had led him too far. Bloodshed 
was the result. Prisoners were taken, but the King released them, and 
proclaimed a general amnesty, and formed a new administration from 
friends of the popular party,—a measure which was soon followed by 
tranquillity. Shortly afterwards, and still with German Unity as his watch- 
word, he undertook to protect Schleswig-Holstein, in opposition to the 
claims of Denmark; but when the National Assembly at Frankfort passed 
over his pretensions, and elected the Archduke John Lieutenant-General of the 
German Empire, Frederick William became convinced, to all appearances, that 
German Unity, such as is desired by the enthusiastic students of Germany, was a 
game too difficult for him to play ; and that as a king he would better consult the 
interests of his kingdom by giving more of his attention to Prussia, and less to 
Germany, than he had been in the habit of doing. At the same time, as if 
fearful of the fate of Louis XVI., and other weak though well-meaning monarchs, 
whose sad end is recorded in history, he thought it safer to act the part ofa 
conservative than that of a revolutionary monarch, and entered upon a career 
of reaction which exposed him to much ill-will, if not danger; but which never 
again eventuated in popular insurrection. When the war between Russia and 
the Western Powers broke out in 1854, it was confidently expected that the King 
of Prussia would have cast in his lot with England and France; but he vacillated 
and persisted in maintaining neutrality between the two contending powers, and 
gained much distrust from both sides in consequence. In 1857 appeared symp- 
toms of the distressing mental malady which clouded the last three years of his 
life, and, on their continuance, a Regency was appointed to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom. Accordingly, on the9th of October, 1858, the king’s brother, Prince 
Frederick William Louis, the heir presumptive to the throne, was inducted into that 
office, and took the necessary oaths, amid the general satisfaction of the people. 
The late king was married on the 29th of November, 1823, to Elizabeth Louisa, 
daughter of the late Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria, who survives him. 
As the union was not blest with issue, the crown devolves upon the Regent, 
Frederick William Louis, Prince of Prussia, who is described in the Almanac de 
(Gotha, as “the King’s Lieutenant’? in Pomerania, and Colonel-General of 
Infantry, Commander of the 7th Regiment of Infantry and the 7th of Hussars, 
&e., &c., who was born in 1797, and married, in 1829, the Princess Mary Louise 
Auguste Catharine, daughter of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, by whom he 
has two children,—the Princess Louise Marie Elizabeth, married to the Grand 
Duke of Baden; and the Crown Prince, Frederick William, now heir-apparent 
to the throne of Prussia, born in 1831, who is married to our own Princess 
Royal, by whom he has a son, born in January, 1859, and a daughter, born in 


July last, 


SIR M. E. TLERNEY, BART. 


On Friday, the 28th ult., in Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, aged 42, Sir 
Matthew Edward Tierney, Bart., of Brighton, Sugsex. He was the only son of 
the late Sir Edward Tierney, Bart., sometime Crown Solicitor for the North- 
Western Circuit in Ireland (by Anna Maria, youngest daughter of Henry Jones, 
Esq.), who was a brother of the well-known Sir Matthew J. Tierney, of Brighton, 
Physician to King George IV. That distinguished medical practitioner was first 
raised to a Baronetcy in 1818, which became extinct at his decease in 1845; but 
he had obtained in 1834 a new patent, with remainder to his brother Edward ; 
and this creation also now becomes extinct, as Sir Matthew Edward Tierney, 
leaves no issue by his wife, Mary, daughter of Farrar Grove Spurgeon- 
Farrer, Esq., of Brafield House, Bucks, and of Clopton and Groton, Suffolk. 
The late Baronet was born in 1818, and succeeded to the title on his father’s 
demise in 1856. He held for some years a commission as Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Coldstream Guards, 





GENERAL RAINEY, K.H., C.B. 

On Wednesday, the 26th ult., at Brighton, aged 71, Lieutenant-General Henry 
Rainey, K.H., C.B., and colonel of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. According 
to Hart’s Army List his services extended over a period of more than fifty years, 
as he was with the 82nd at the siege and capture of Copenhagen in 1807; with 
Sir Brent Spencer's expedition off the coast of Spain, and at Cadiz on the sur- 
render of the French fleet; from thence he joined Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army 
at Mondego Bay, and was afterwards present at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
and Corunna, and also took part in the retreat under Sir John Moore. Accom- 
panying the regiment to Walcheren in 1809, he was present at the surrender of 
Middleburgh, and the siege and capture of Flushing. He jofned the army in 
the Peninsulain May, 1812, and served as aide-de-camp to General Sir T. Bradford 
during the siege of the forts of Salamanca, battle of Salamanca, capture of 
Madrid, siege of Burgos, and the retreat therefrom. He served afterwards in 
the Portuguese service, in advance, through the Trasos Montes in 1813, at the 
battle of Vittoria, actions of Villafranca and Toloso, storm of the fortified con- 
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vent fn front of Ban Sebastian, at both the sieges and storm of San Sebastian, 
passages of the Bidassoa, battle of the Nivelle, battles of the Nive on the 9th 
and 10th December. He was severely wounded at the last mentioned engage- 
ment with the enemy, and also at the siege of San Sebastian. The deceased 
officer was also with the army of occupation in France, from the capitulation of 
Paris in 1815 to the end of 1818. For his active services in the field he was 
honoured with the Companionship of the Order of the Bath, and made a Knight 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and received the silver war medal and 
eight clasps for his services in the Peninsula. His commissions bore date as 
follows:—ensign, Aug. 24, 1804; lieutenant, Nov. 1, 1804; captain, April 13, 
1809; major, June 21,1817; lieutenant-colonel, Aug. 15, 1822; colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837 ; major-general, Nov. 9, 1846; and lieutenant-general, June 20, 1854. The 
gallant was inted colonel of the 23rd regiment in May, 1855, on the 
death of General] Sir G. D’ Aguilar. 





HONOURABLE E. 8. PERY. 


On Monday, the 3lst ult., at Wiesbaden, aged 63, the Honourable Edmund 
Sexten Pery, third and youngest son of Edmund , first and late Earl of 
Limerick, and uncle of the present earl, by Alice Mary, only daughter and heir of 
Henry Ormsby, Esq., of Cloghan, county Mayo. He was born in February, 
1797, and married, in 1825, Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the late Honourable 
William Cockayne, brother of the last Viscount Cullen, an Irish peerage, which 
became extinct on the death of the sixth viscount in July, 1810. 





COUNTESS OF EGLINTON, 


On Monday, the 31st ult., at Edinburgh, aged 32, the Countess of Eglinton 
and Winton. Her ladyship was the Lady Adela Caroline Harriet Capel, only 
daughter of Arthur Algernon, 6th and present Earl of Essex, by the Lady Caro- 
line Jeannetta Beanclerk, daughter of the 8th Duke of St. Alban’s. She was 
born March 4th, 1828, and was married in 1858 to the Earl of Eglinton, while 
his lordship held the vice-regal dignity in Ireland, under Lord Derby’s ministry. 
Lady Eglinton had given birth to a daughter on the 7th ultimo, and for some 
time had progressed most favourably, but having caught cold, she relapsed. Ac- 
cording to the North British Daily Mail, the announcement of the painful 


as the rich, by whom he is best known. Lord Eglinton was first married, in 1841, 


to Theresa, widow of R. H. Cockerell, Esq., Commander, R.N., who died very | 


suddenly in 1853, shortly after the termination of his lordship’s former vice-royalty. 
By his first wife he had three sons and a daughter; and by his second countess 


two daughters, one born in August, 1859, and the other a few weeks only before | 


her mother’s death. 





LADY HALES. 


On Saturday, the 22nd ult., at her residence, 54, Montagu-square, Lady Hales, 
relict of the late Sir Edward Hales, Bart., of Hales-place, Kent, in her 90th year. 


The deceased lady was Lucy, second daughter of the late Henry Darell, Esq., of | 


Cale Hill, Kent, by Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Thomas Rokewood Gage, 
fifth baronet, of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk. She was born in 1771, and married in 
1789 Sir Edward Hales, Bart., of Hales-place, near Canterbury, and of Wood- 
church and Tunstall, Kent, a Roman Catholic gentleman of high standing and 
large fortune, but was left a widow without issue in 1829, when his title, which 
was one of the very first created by James I. in 1611, became extinct. The first 


baronet was grandnephew of Sir James Hales, one of the Judges of the Court of | 
Cemmon Pleas in the reiga of Henry VIII. The third baronet, Sir Edward, | 
espoused the cause of James Il., and was created by that sovereign Earl of | 


Tenterden, after his abdication: but the title has not been recognized. His son 


and successor, Sir John, grandfather of the husband of Lady Hales, was offered ‘ 
a peerage by George I., on condition of abandoning all claim to the earldom con. | 


ferred on his father, but declined to accept it on such terms. Lady Hales herself 
was a Roman Catholic, and her name was known far and wide among those of 
her religion for her great charities. 





LADY HORNBY. 


On Tuesday, the 25th ult., at Little Green, Sussex, aged 76, Lady Hornby, 
widow of Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, K.C.B. The deceased lady was Mary Sophia, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-General John Burgoyne, whose American services are 
recorded in history, and sister of General Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., of the Royal 
Engineers. In 1814, she married her husband, who is the fifth son of the late 
Rey. George Hornby, formerly Rector of Winwick, co. Lancaster, and cousin of 
the late Earl of Derby, by whom she had issue the late Capt. Phipps John 
Hornby, R.E.; Capt. Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, R.N.; and Mr. John James 
Hornby, Fellow of University College, Oxford; and also five daughters, of whom 
the eldest is married to Col. Sir W. Denison, K.C.B., Governor of Ceylon, 





DOWAGER LADY CLIFTON. 


widow of the late Sir Juckes Granville Juckes Clifton, Bart., of Clifton, Notts. 


The deceased lady was Marianne, daughter of the late John Swinfen, Esq., of | 


Swinfen, co. Stafford, and married in 1812, as his second wife, the 8th baronet of 


that name, by whom she had issue an only son, the 9th and present baronet, and | 
| Esq., the cousin of the testator. The will, which is of considerable length, 


an only daughter, the wife of Sir Henry Hervey Bruce, Bart., of Downhill, co. 
Londonderry, but was left a widow in October, 1852. 





LADY E. NEEDHAM. 


On Tuesday, the 25th ult., the Lady Emily Needham, of Datchet House, Bucks 
aged 69. The deceased lady was the third daughter of the late Earl of Kilmorey 


present Earl. She was born April 6th, 1791, and lived and died unmarried. 
The families of Lord Kilmorey, Lady Newry, Lord Colville, the Hon. and Rev. 
H. C. Cust, the Earl of Ranfurly, General Higginson, and other noble and dis- 
tinguished families, are placed in mourning by her ladship’s decease. 





Tar Bat axp tur Rar—A Sawoan Fanie.—They say that the rat had wings 
formerly, and that the bat at that time had no wings. One day the bat said to 
the rat, “‘Just let me try on your wings for a while, that 1 may see how I like 
flying.” The rat lent the bat his wings. Off flew the bat with the wings, and 
never came back with them again. This fable is quite a proverb, and often 
applied to a person who borrows a thing and does not return it. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


John Ashley Warre, Esq., M.P., F.R.8., of West Cliff House, Ramsgate, 
and of Lowndes-square, Knightsbridge, died on the 18th of November last, at 
West Cliff, aged 73, having made his will on the 3rd of Fe preceding his 
death, appointing as his executors his relict, his son, John Henry Warre, Esq., 
and Pascoe St. Grenfell, Esq., who proved the same in the London court, 
on the 26th of December. The personalty was sworn under £120,000. This 
large amount of property, together with his real estates, he has devised entirely 
amongst his family, with the exception of a few legacies,—one of which is of a 
charitable nature, and the others are bequests to the servants of his establish- 
ment. To his relict there are many bequests, besides an annuity of £540, his 
residence, furniture, carriages, &c. This lady is also amply provided for under 
her marriage settlement. ‘To his eldest son he devises his freehold estates of 
inheritance, at Fitzpaine, Somerset, as well as his leasehold and certain other 
estates. Two silver-gilt cups, which had been bequeathed to him, he directs 
that they may descend as heirlooms with these estates. To his second son he 
has bequeathed his estates at Taunton and Ashton-under-Lyne ; and to his third 
son he leaves his estates in Herts, and his property at Oporto. For his daughter 
he has made ample provision under his marriage settlement and otherwise. 
There are several other bequests bestowed upon his children, but the eldest son 
takes the residue, The charitable bequest above alluded to, is that of the sum 
of £1,000 to the infant schools which the testator erected at St. Lawrence, 


Ramagate. This gentleman possessed much influence in the locality in which he 
resided. He was -Lieutenant and a magistrate for the county of Kent, 
and had represented in successively, Lostwithiel, Taunton, and Hast- 


ings, from 1812 to 1834, and was M.P. for Ripon from 1857 up to the period of 
decease 


E 





Elizabeth, Comtesse de Chatauvillard, wife of Alfred Louis de Blance, 
Comte de Chatauvillard, formerly of Dieppe, but late of Enghien, both in 
France, who died at the latter place on the 4th of July last, having made her 
will in this country, dated the 25th of May, 1854, and a codicil whilst residing 
in France, and dated the 8th of December, 1857: both documents are written 


_ in the English language. Her ladyship was possessed of property in England 
bereavement which this highly-esteemed nobleman has: sustained will create a and Ireland under i 


feeling of sadness in all circles, and especially in those amongst the poor, as well | 


settlement in 1854, as well as under the will of 
father, Robert , Esq., whose will was proved in Ireland in 1828. 
’s effects in this country were sworn under £7,000, and a limited 
pee emeds Sy Sie Sateen Goes ae So ie & Deenies Dee 
England, which was administered to by the executors, Charles Earle, 
” Leamington, Warwick, and Young, Esq., of Sack- 
Westminster. Her ladyship gives her entire ,» with one ex- 
y of £50 to a personal friend, to her son daughter, the 
i Camille du Port d’Alis, It is a singular circum- 
both mother and daughter should have married French noblemen, 
intelligible instance that our fair coun great attractions, 
are both justly and highly estimated by our foreign neighbours. 


Campbell Barclay, Esq., of Fitzroy-square, London, who died 
on the 24th of June last, had executed his will bearing date the 
ptember, 1853, in which he had appointed as his executors his relict 
lizabeth Barclay, and his brother-in-law, Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., 
., of 77, Lower Grosvenor Street, who duly proved the will in the principal 
registry on the 31st of last month. The will is exceedingly brief, being written 
on one side of paper, and disposes of the whole of his property to his relict 
absolutely. 


John Green Paley, Esq., formerly of Bowling Hall, near Bradford, York- 
shire, and late of Oatlands, near Harrowgate, died on the 9th of October last, 
leaving personal property which was sworn under £250,000, having made his 
will in 1859, with three codicils, all dated during the past year, which were 
proved in London on the 24th of last month, by the executors, the Rev. George 
Baker Paley, B.D., Rector of Freekenham, Suffolk (the eldest son), John Dury, 
Esq., of Birstwith, York, and Raymond South Paley, Esq., the grandson of the 
testator. This gentleman, who seems to have amassed a very large fortune, has 
left it entirely amongst his family, consisting of four children, one son and three 
daughters. The testator had another son, but who died recently, leaving a family. 
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_ To the children of this deceased son he leaves a sum of £14,000, together with a 
moiety of the residue; to his eldest son he devises his estates at Langcliffe and 


Kirkby Malham, in Craven, with certain other estates, and the presentation to 
the church the testator erected at Langcliffe; and has directed that all his other 
estates, manors, lordships, collieries, mines, shares, &c., shall be divided between 
his eldest son and his deceased son’s children. The testator’s three daughters 
he has otherwise very amply provided for; and has left an annuity of £20 to his 
servant, Ann Shiells, 





Thomas Thornton, Esq., of Brunswick-square, Brighton, died on the 9th of 


| December last, possessed of personalty to the amount of £200,000. His will 
On Thursday, the 20th ult., at her residence in Bruton-street, Lady Clifton, | 
| Symes, solicitor, Fenchurch-street, and Jos. Thurgood, of Hove. Pro- 


bears date the 65th of September, 1835, and was attested by John Coles 
bate was granted en the 21st of December last, by the London Court 
to Lieutenant-Colonel George Thornton, E.I.C. (the brother), Henry 8. 
Welch, and Alfred B. Welch, Esqs. (the nephews), and Henry J. Thornton, 


involves a great variety of bequests. The bulk of the testator’s property is 


| bequeathed to his two sisters, to his brother, the colonel, and to his two nephews 
and neice. To his unmarried sister, who resided with him, Mr. Thornton has 
| bequeathed a handsome life provision, together with the residence at Brighton, 
| the furniture, carriages, and other effects; she also shares with her sister, Mrs. 
. = A ; . | Welch, and their brother, Colonel Thornton, ina life-interest in the residue which 
(who died in 1832), by Anne, danghter of Thomas Fisher, Esq., and sister of the | 


forms the greater portion of the testator’s estate. On the decease of the two 
sisters and brother, the testator directs the property to be divided equally between 
his two nephews, Henry and Alfred Welch, and his niece, Mrs. Clark, to each of 


| whom also an immediate legacy of £10,000 is bequeathed. Mr. Thornton, 
| who was the possessor of various specimens of curiosities in birds, shells, and 


natural history, has left these collections, together with his library, to his two 
nephews. It will be great injustice to the memory of Mr. Thornton to omit to 


' state his liberal contributions to ten of our public charitable institutions, to each 


of which he leaves the sum of £400. They are as follows: the King’s College 
Hospital, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Indigent Blind Institution, Philanthropic 
Society, Governesses Benevolent Institution, London Orphan Asylum, Merchant 
Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, Sussex County Hospital, Brighton Infirmary, and the 
Asylum for Idiots, Reigate. « 
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THE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 
THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, ESQ,, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
To be followed by “MRS. GENERAL TALBOYS; or, English Life in Rome. 





CircuMSTANCES took me to the Holy Land without a companion, and compelled 
me to visit Bethany, the Mount of Olives, and the Church of the Sepulchre 
alone. I acknowledge myself to be a gregarious animal, or, perhaps, rather one 
of those which Nature has intended to goin pairs. At any rate I dislike solitude, 
and especially travelling solitude, and was, therefore, rather sad at heart as I sat 
’s hotel, in Jerusalem, thinking over my proposed wanderings 





course on horseback, for the Dead Sea, the banks of Jordan, Jericho, and those 
mountains of the wilderness through which it is supposed that Our Saviour 
wandered for the forty days when the devil tempted him. I would then return 
to the Holy City, and remaining only long enough to refresh my horse and wipe 
the dust from my hands and feet, I would start again for Jaffa, and there catch a 
certain Austrian steamer which would take me to Egypt. Such was my pro- 
gramme, and I confess that I was but ill contented with it, seeing that I was to 
be alone during the time. 

I had already made all my arrangements, and though I had no reason for any 
doubt as to my personal security during the trip, I did not feel altogether satis- 
fied with them. I intended to take a French guide, or dragoman, who had been 
with me for some days, and to put myself under the peculiar guardianship of two 
Bedouin Arabs, who were to accompany me as long as I should remain east of 
Jerusalem. This travelling through the desert under the protection of Bedouins 
was, in idea, pleasant enough; and I must here declare that I did not at all 
begrudge the forty shillings which I was told by our British consul that I must 
pay them for their trouble, in accordance with the established tariff. But I did 
begrudge the fact of the tariff. I would rather have fallen in with my friendly 
Arabs, as it were by chance, and have rewarded their fidelity at the end of our 


joint journeyings by a donation of piastres to be settled by myself, and which, 


under such circumstances, would certainly have been as agreeable to them as the 
stipulated sum. In the same way I dislike having waiters put down in my bill. 
I find that I pay them twice over, and thus lose money; and as they do not 
expect to be so treated, I never have the advantage of their civility, The world, 
I fear, is becoming too fond of tariffs. 

“A tariff!” said I to the consul, feeling that the whole romance of my expe- 
dition would be dissipated by such an arrangement. ‘ Then I’ll go alone; I'll 
take a revolver with me.” 

“You can’t do it, sir,’ said the consul, ina dry and somewhat angry tone. 
‘You have no more right to ride through that country without paying the 
regular price for protection than you have to stop in Z *s hotel without 
settling the bill.” 

I could not contest the point, so I ordered my Bedouins for the appointed day, 
exactly as I would send for a ticket-porter at home, and determined to make the 
best of it. The wild unlimited sands, the desolation of the Dead Sea, the rushing 
waters of Jordan, the outlines of the mountains of Moab—those things the con- 
sular tariff could not alter, nor deprive of the glories of their association. 

I had submitted, and the arrangements had been made. Joseph, my drago- 
man, was to come to me with the horses and an Arab groom at five in the 
morning, and we were to encounter our Bedouins outside the gate of St. Stephen, 
down the hill, where the road turns, close to the tomb of the Virgin. 

I was sitting alone in the public room at the hotel, filling my flask with brandy 
—for matters of primary importance I never leave to servant, dragoman, or 
guide—when the waiter entered and said that a gentleman wished to speak with 
me. ‘The gentleman had not sent in his card or name; but any gentleman was 
welcome to me in my solitude, and I requested that the gentleman might enter. 
In appearance the gentleman certainly was a gentleman, for I thought that I had 
never before seen a young man whose looks were more in his favour, or whose 
face and gait and outward bearing seemed to betoken better breeding. He might 
be some twenty or twenty-one years of age, was slight and well made, with very 
black hair which he wore rather long, very dark long bright eyes, a straight 
nose, and teeth that were perfectly white. He was dressed throughout in grey 
tweed clothing, having coat, waistcoat, and trousers of the same ; and in his hand 
he carried a very broad-brimmed straw hat. 

“Mr. Jones, I believe,’ he said, as he bowed to me. Jones is a good travel- 
ling name, and if the reader will allow me, I will call myself Jones on the 
present occasion. 

“Yes,” I said, pausing with the brandy-bottle in one hand and the flask in 
the other. “That’s my name, I’m Jones. Can I do anything for you, sir ?”’ 

“Why, yes, you can,” said he. ‘ My name is Smith—John Smith.”’ 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Smith,” I said, pointing to a chair, ‘ Will you do any- 
thing in this way?” and I proposed to hand the bottle to him. 
can judge from a short stay, you won’t find much like that in Jerusalem.” 

He declined the Cognac, however, and immediately began his story. “I hear, 
Mr. Jones,” said he, “that you are going to Moab to-morrow.” 

“Well,” I replied; “I don’t know whether I shall cross the water. It’s not 
very easy, | take it, at all times; but I shall certainly get as far as Jordan. Can 
Ido anything for you in those parts ? ” 

And then he explained to me what was the object of his visit. He was quite 
alone in Jerusalem, as I was myself, and was staying at II ’s hotel. He had 
heard that I was starting for the Dead Sea, and had called toask if I objected to 
his joining me. Ie had found himself, he said, very lonely ; and as he had heard 
that I also was alone he had ventured to call and make his proposition. He 
seemed to be very bashful, and half ashamed of what he was doing; and when 
he had done speaking he declared himself conscious that he was intruding, and 











expressed a hope that I would not hesitate to say so ff his suggestion were from 
any cause disagreeable to mo. 

As a rule I am rather shy of chance travelling English friends; Tt has so 
frequently happened to me that I have had to blush for the acquaintances whom 
I have selected, that I seldom indulge in any close intimacies of this kind, But; 
nevertheless, I was taken with John Smith, in spite of his name. There was so 
much about him that was pleasant, both to the eye and to the understanding! 
One meets constantly with men from contact with whom one revolts without 
knowing the cause of such dislike. The cut of their beard is displeasing, or the 
mode in which they walk or speak. But, on the other hand, there are men who 
are attractive, and I must confess that I was attracted by John Smith at first 
sight. I hesitated, however, for a minute ; for there are sundry things of which 
it behoves a traveller to think before he can join a companion for such a journey 
as that which I was about to make. Could the young man rise early, and remain 
in the saddle for ten hours together ? Could he live upon hard-boiled eggs and 
brandy-and-water? Could he take his chance of a tent under which to sleep, 
and make himself happy with the bare fact of being in the desert? He saw my 
hesitation, and attributed it to a cause which was not present in my mind at the 
moment, though the subject is one of the greatest importance when strangers 
consent to join themselves together for a time, and agree to become no strangers 
on the spur of the moment. 

“Of course I will take half the expense,” said he, absolutely blushing as he 
mentioned the matter, 

“ As to that there will be very little. You have your own horse, of course P” 

** Oh, yes.” 

* My dragoman and groom-boy will do for both. But you'll have to pay forty 
shillings to the Arabs! There’s no getting over that. The consul won’t even 
look after your dead body, if you get murdered, without going through that 
ceremony.” 

Mr. Smith immediately produced his purse which he tendered to me. “If 
you will manage it all,”’ said he, “ it will make it so much the easier, and I shall be 
infinitely obliged to you.” This of course I declined to do. I had no business 
with his purse, and explained to him that if we went together we could settle 
that on our return to Jerusalem. “ But could he go through really hard work ?” 
I asked. He answered me with an assurance that he would and could do any- 
thing in that way that it was possible for man to perform. As for eating and 
drinking he cared nothing about it, and would undertake to be astir at any hour 
of the morning that might be named. As for sleeping accommodation, he did 
not care if he kept his clothes on for a week together. He looked slight and 
weak ; but be spoke so well, and that without boasting, that I ultimately agreed 
to his proposal, and in a few minutes he took his leave of me, promising to be at 
Z ’*s door with his horse at five o’clock on the following morning. 

**T wish you’d allow me to leave my purse with you,” he said again. 

**T cannot think of it. There is no possible occasion for it,” I said again. ‘If 
there is anything to pay I’ll ask you for it when the journey is over, That forty 
shillings you must fork out. It’s a law of the. Medes and Persians.” 

‘I'd better’ give it to you at once,” he said, again offering me money. But I 
would not have it. It would_be quite time enough for that when the Arabs 
were leaving us. 

** Because,” he added, “ strangers, 1 know, are sometimes suspicious about 
money; and I would not, for worlds, have you think that I would put you to 
expense.” I assured him that I did not think so, and then the subject was 
dropped. | 

He was, at any rate, up to his time, for when I came down on the following 
morning I found him in the narrow street, the first on horseback. Joseph, the 
Frenchman, was strapping on to a rough pony our belongings, and was staring 
at Mr. Smith. My new friend, unfortunately could not speak a word of French, 
and therefore I had to explain to the dragoman how it had come to pass that our 
party was to be enlarged. 

** But the Bedouins will expect full pay for both,” said he, alarmed. ‘“ Men 
in that class, and especially Orientals, always’ think that every arrangement of 
life, let it be made in what way it will, is made with the intention of saving some 
expense or cheating somebody out of some amount of money. They do not 
understand that men can have any other object, and are ever on their guard 
lest the saving should be made at their cost, or lest they should be the victims of 
the fraud.” 

* All right,” said I. 

* I shall be responsible, Monsieur,” said the dragoman piteously. 

** It shall be all right,” said again. “ If that does not satisfy you, you may 
remain behind.” 

** If Monsieur says it is all right, of course it is so ;’ and then he completed his 
strapping. We took blankets with us, of which I had to borrow two out of the 
hotel for my friend Smith, a small hamper of provisions, a sack containing forage 





_ for the horses, and a large empty jar so that we might supply ourselves with 


“ As far as I | 


water when leaving the neighbourhood of wells for any considerable time. 

“T ought to have brought these things for myself,” said Smith, quite unhappy 
at finding that he had thrown on me the necessity of catering for him. But I 
laughed at him, saying that it was nothing; he should do as much for me 
another time. I am prepared toown that I do not willingly rush upstairs and load 
myself with blankets out of strange rooms for men whom I do not know; nor, 
as a rule, do I make all the Smiths of the world free of my canteen. But, with 
reference to this fellow I did feel more than ordinarily goodnatured and unselfish. 
There was something in the tone of his voice which was satisfactory ; and I 
should really have felt vexed had anything occurred at the last moment to prevent 
his going with me. 

Let it be a rule with every man to carry an English saddle with him when 
travelling in the East. Of what material is formed the nether man of a Turk I 
have never been informed, but I am sure that it is not flesh and blood. No flesh 
and blood—simply flesh and blood—could withstand the wear and tear of a 
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vent fn front of San Sebastian, at both the sieges and storm of San Sebastian, 
passages of the Bidassoa, battle of the Nivelle, battles of the Nive on the 9th 
and 10th December, He was severely wounded at the last mentioned engage- 
ment with the enemy, and also at the siege of San Sebastian. The deceased 
officer was also with the army of occupation in France, from the capitulation of 
Paris in 1815 to the end of 1818. For his active services in the field he was 
honoured with the Companionship of the Order of the Bath, and made a Knight 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and received the silver war medal and 
eight clasps for his services in the Peninsula. His commissions bore date as 
follows:—ensign, Aug. 24, 1804; lieutenant, Nov. 1, 1804; captain, April 13, 
1809; major, June 21, 1817; lieutenant-colonel, Aug. 15, 1822; colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837 ; major-general, Nov. 9, 1846; and lieutenant-general, June 20, 1854. The 
gallant was appointed colonel of the 23rd regimént in May, 1855, on the 
death of General Sir G. D’ Aguilar. 





TIONOURABLE E. 8. PERY. 


On Monday, the 31st ult., at Wiesbaden, aged 63, the Honourable Edmund 
Sexten Pery, third and youngest son of Edmund Henry, first and late Earl of 
Limerick, and uncle of the present earl, by Alice Mary, only daughter and heir of 
Henry Ormsby, Esq., of Cloghan, county Mayo, He was born in February, 
1797, and married, in 1825, Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the late Honourable 
William Cockayne, brother of the last Viscount Cullen, an Irish peerage, which 
became extinct on the death of the sixth viscount in July, 1810. 





COUNTESS OF EGLINTON. 


On Monday, the 31st ult., at Edinburgh, aged 32, the Countess of Eglinton 
and Winton. Her ladyship was the Lady Adela Caroline Harriet Capel, only 
daughter of Arthur Algernon, 6th and present Earl of Essex, by the Lady Caro- 
line Jeannetta Beauclerk, daughter of the 8th Duke of St. Alban’s. She was 
born March 4th, 1828, and was married in 1858 to the Earl of Eglinton, while 
his lordship held the vice-regal dignity in Ireland, under Lord Derby’s ministry. 
Lady Eglinton had given birth to a daughter on the 7th ultimo, and for some 
time had p most favourably, but having caught cold,she relapsed. Ac- 
cording to the North British Daily Mail, the announcement of the painful 
bereavement which this highly-esteemed nobleman has sustained will create a 
feeling of sadness in all circles, and especially in those amongst the poor, as well 
as the rich, by whom he is best known. Lord Eglinton was first married, in 1841, 
to Theresa, widow of R. H. Cockerell, Esq., Commander, R.N., who died very 
suddenly in 1853, shortly after the termination of his lordship’s former vice-royalty. 
By his first wife he had three sons and a daughter; and by his second countess 
two daughters, one born in August, 1859, and the other a few weeks only before 
her mother’s death. 


LADY HALES. 


On Saturday, the 22nd ult., at her residence, 54, Montagn-square, Lady Hales, 
relict of the late Sir Edward Hales, Bart., of Hales-place, Kent, in her 90th year. 











The deceased lady was Lucy, second danghter of the late Henry Darell, Esq., of | 


Cale Hill, Kent, by Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Thomas Rokewood Gage, 
fifth baronet, of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk. She was born in 1771, and married in 
1789 Sir Edward Hales, Bart., of Hales-place, near Canterbury, and of Wood- 
church and Tunstall, Kent, a Roman Catholic gentleman of high standing and 
large fortune, but was left a widow without issue in 1829, when his title, which 
was one of the very first created by James I. in 1611, became extinct. The first 
baronet was grandnephew of Sir James Hales, one of the Judges of the Court of 


ee 


Cemmon Pleas in the reign of Henry VIII. The third baronet, Sir Edward, | 


espoused the cause of James I1., and was created by that sovereign Earl of 
Tenterden, after his abdication: but the title has not been recognized. 


His son | 


and successor, Sir John, grandfather of the husband of Lady Hales, was offered * 
a peerage by George I., on condition of abandoning all claim to the earldom con- | 


ferred on his father, but declined to accept it on such terms, Lady Hales herself 
was a Roman Catholic, and her name was known far and wide among those of 
her religion for her great charities. 





LADY HORNBY. 


On Tuesday, the 25th ult., at Little Green, Sussex, aged 76, Lady Hornby, 
widow of Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, K.C.B. The deceased lady was Mary Sophia, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-General John Burgoyne, whose American services are 
recorded in history, and sister of Geperal Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., of the Royal 
Engineers. 
Rev. George Hornby, formerly Rector of Winwick, co. Lancaster, and cousin of 
the late Earl of Derby, by whom she had issue the late Capt. Phipps John 
Hornby, R.E.; Capt. Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, R.N.; and Mr. John James 
Hornby, Fellow of University College, Oxford; and also five daughters, of whom 
the eldest is married to Col. Sir W. Denison, K.C.B., Governor of Ceylon, 





DOWAGER LADY CLIFTON. 
On Thursday, the 20th ult., at her residence in Bruton-street, Lady Clifton, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


John Ashley Warre, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., of West Cliff House, Ramsgate, 
and of Lowndes-square, Knightsbridge, died on the 18th of November last, at 
West Cliff, aged 73, having made his will on the 3rd of February preceding his 
death, appointing as his executors his relict, his son, John Henry Warre, Esq., 
and Pascoe St. Grenfell, Esq., who proved the same in the London court, 
on the 26th of December. The personalty was sworn under £120,000. This 
large amount of property, together with his real estates, he has devised entirely 
amongst his family, with the exception of a few legacies,—one of which is of a 
charitable nature, and the others are bequests to the servants of his establish- 
ment. To his relict there are many bequests, besides an annuity of £540, his 
residence, furniture, carriages, &c. This lady is also amply provided for under 
her marriage settlement. ‘To his eldest son he devises his freehold estates of 
inheritance, at Fitzpaine, Somerset, as well as his leasehold and certain other 
estates. Two silver-gilt cups, which had been bequeathed to him, he directs 
that they may descend as heirlooms with these estates. To his second son he 
has bequeathed his estates at Taunton and Ashton-under-Lyne ; and to his third 
son he leaves his estates in Herts, and his property at Oporto. For his daughter 
he has made ample provision under his marriage settlement and otherwise. 
There are several other bequests bestowed upon his children, but the eldest son 
takes the residue, The charitable bequest above alluded to, is that of the sum 
of £1,000 to the infant schools which the testator erected at St. Lawrence, 
——. This gentleman possessed much influence in the in which he 

He was -Lieutenant and a magistrate for the county of Kent, 
and had represented in i successively, Lostwithiel, Taunton, and Hast- 
ings, from 1812 to 1834, and was M.P. for Ripon from 1857 up to the period of 
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Elizabeth, Comtesse de Chatauvillard, wife of Alfred Louis de Blance, 


her late father, Robert , Esq., whose will was proved in Ireland in 1828. 
sworn under £7,000, and a limited 


Her ladyship’s effects in this country were 

probate was granted the London Court on the 27th of December last to the 
property in England, which was administered to by the executors, Charles Karle, 
Esq., of ,“ The Firs,” Leamington, Warwick, and Young, Esq., of Sack- 


ville-street, Westminster. Her ladyship gives her entire te gate with one ex- 
ception of an annuity of £50 to a personal friend, to her son daughter, the 
latter being the wife of Baron Camille du Port d’Alis, It is a singular circum- 
stance, that both mother and daughter should have married French noblemen, 
a pretty intelligible instance that our fair co possess great attractions, 


Archibald Campbell Barclay, Esq., of Fitzroy-square, London, who died 
at his resi on the 24th of June last, had executed his will bearing date the 
9th of September, 1853, in which he had appointed as his executors his relict 
Elizabeth Barclay, and his brother-in-law, Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., 
., Of 77, Lower Grosvenor Street, who duly proved the will in the principal 
registry on the 31st of last month. The will is exceedingly brief, being written 
on one side of paper, and disposes of the whole of his property to his relict 
absolutely. 


John Green Paley, Esq., formerly of Bowling Hall, near Bradford, York- 
shire, and late of Oatlands, near Harrowgate, died on the 9th of October last, 

ving ——_ which was sworn under £250,000, having made his 
will in 1859, with t codicils, all dated during the past year, which were 
proved in London on the 24th of last month, by the executors, the Rev. George 
Baker Paley, B.D., Rector of Freekenham, Suffolk (the eldest son), John Dury, 
Esq., of Birstwith, York, and Raymond South Paley, Esq., the grandson of the 
testator. This gentleman, who seems to have amassed a very large fortune, has 
left it entirely amongst his family, consisting of four children, one son and three 
daughters. The testator had another son, but who died recently, leaving a family. 
To the children of this deceased son he leaves a sum of £14,000, together with a 
moiety of the residue; to his eldest son he devises his estates at Langcliffe and 
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In 1814, she married her husband, who is the fifth son of the late | Kirkby Malham, in Craven, with certain other estates, and the presentation to 


the church the testator erected at Langcliffe ; and has directed that all his other 


_ estates, manors, lordships, collieries, mines, shares, &c., shall be divided between 


widow of the late Sir Juckes Granville Juckes Clifton, Bart., of Clifton, Notts. | 
The deceased lady was Marianne, daughter of the late John Swinfen, Esq., of | 


Swinfen, co. Stafford, and married in 1812, as his second wife, the 8th baronet of 
that name, by whom she had issue an only son, the 9th and present baronet, and 
an only daughter, the wife of Sir Henry Hervey Bruce, Bart., of Downhill, co. 
Londonderry, but was left a widow in October, 1852. 





LADY E. NEEDIHAM. 


On Tuesday, the 25th ult., the Lady Emily Needham, of Datchet House, Bucks 
aged 69. The deceased lady was the third daughter of the late Earl of Kilmorey 


(who died in 1832), by Anne, danghter of Thomas Fisher, Esq., and sister of the | 
_ sisters and brother, the testator directs the property to be divided equally between 


present Earl. She was born April 6th, 1791, and lived and died unmarried. 
The families of Lord Kilmorey, Lady Newry, Lord Colville, the Hon. and Rev. 
H. C. Cust, the Earl of Ranfurly, General Higginson, and other noble and dis- 
tinguished families, are placed in mourning by her ladship’s decease. 








Tre Bat axp tHe Rar—A Sawoan Fasie.—They say that the rat had wings 
formerly, and that the bat at that time had no wings. One day the bat said to 
the rat, “Just let me try on your wings for a while, that I may see how I like 
flying.” The rat lent the bat his wings. Off flew the bat with the wings, and 
never came back with them again. 
applied to a person who borrows a thing and does not return it. 


his eldest son and his deceased son’s children. The testator’s three daughters 
he has otherwise very amply provided for; and has left an annuity of £20 to his 
servant, Ann Shiells. 





Thomas Thornton, Esq., of Brunswick-square, Brighton, died on the 9th of 
December last, possessed of personalty to the amount of £200,000. His will 
bears date the 5th of September, 1835, and was attested by John Coles 
Symes, solicitor, Fenchurch-street, and Jos. Thurgood, of Hove. Pro- 
bate was granted en the 21st of December last, by the London Court 
to Lieutenant-Colonel George Thornton, E.I.C. (the brother), Henry §&. 
Welch, and Alfred B. Welch, Esqs. (the nephews), and Henry J. Thornton, 
Esq., the cousin of the testator. The will, which is of considerable length, 
involves a great variety of bequests. The bulk of the testator’s property is 
bequeathed to his two sisters, to his brother, the colonel, and to his two nephews 
and neice. To his unmarried sister, who resided with him, Mr. Thornton has 
bequeathed a handsome life provision, together with the residence at Brighton, 
the furniture, carriages, and other effects; she also shares with her sister, Mrs. 
Welch, and their brother, Colonel Thornton, in a life-interest in the residue which 
forms the greater portion of the testator’s estate. On the decease of the two 


his two nephews, Henry and Alfred Welch, and his niece, Mrs. Clark, to each of 
whom also an immediate legacy of £10,000 is bequeathed. Mr. Thornton, 
who was the possessor of various specimens of curiosities in birds, shells, and 
natural history, has left these collections, together with his library, to his two 
nephews. It will be great injustice to the memory of Mr. Thornton to omit to 


_ state his liberal contributions to ten of our public charitable institutions, to each 


This fable is quite a proverb, and often | 


of which he leaves the sum of £400. They are as follows: the King’s College 
Hospital, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Indigent Blind Institution, Philanthropic 
Society, Governesses Benevolent Institution, London Orphan Asylum, Merchant 
Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, Sussex County Hospital, Brighton Infirmary, and the 


_ Asylum for Idiots, Reigate. 
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THE RANKS OF THE JORDAN. 

THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ORIGINAL STORIES 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 
To be followed by “MRS. GENERAL TALBOYS; or, English Life in Rome.’ 


ES Q., 


















Circumstances took me to the Holy Land without a companion, and compelled 
' me to visit Bethany, the Mount of Olives, and the Church of the Sepulchre 
‘alone. I acknowledge myself to be a gregarious animal, or, perhaps, rather one 
of those which Nature has jntended to goin pairs. At any rate I dislike solitude, 
and especially travelling solitude, and was, therefore, rather sad at heart as I sat 
one night at Z ’s hotel, in Jerusalem, thinking over my proposed wanderings 
or the next few days. Early on the following morning I intended to start, of 
‘course on horseback, for the Dead Sea, the banks of Jordan, Jericho, and those 
mountains of the wilderness through which it is supposed that Our Saviour 
' wandered for the forty days when the devil tempted him. I would then return 
' to the Holy City, and remaining only long enongh to refresh my horse and wipe 
the dust from my hands and feet, I would start again for Jaffa, and there catch a 
certain Austrian steamer which would take me to Egypt. Such was my pro- 
gramme, and I confess that I was but ill contented with it, seeing that I was to 
be alone during the time. 

I had already made all my arrangements, and though I had no reason for any 
doubt as to my personal security during the trip, I did not feel altogether satis- 
fied with them. I intended to take a French guide, or dragoman, who had been 
with me for some days, and to put myself under the peculiar guardianship of two 
~ Bedouin Arabs, who were to accompany me as long as I should remain east of 





m Jerusalem. This travelling through the desert under the protection of Bedouins 
"was, in idea, pleasant enough ; and I must here declare that I did not at all 
4 begrudge the forty shillings which I was told by our British consul that I must 
pay them for their trouble, in accordance with the established tariff. But I did 
begrudge the fact of the tariff. I would rather have fallen in with my friendly 

Arabs, as it were by chance, and have rewarded their fidelity at the end of our 


; joint journeyings by a donation of piastres to be settled by myself, and which, 
“under such circumstances, would certainly have been as agreeable to them as the 

®tipulated sum. In the same way I dislike having waiters put down in my bill. 
“I find that I pay them twice over, and thus lose money; and as they do not 


~ expect to be so treated, I never have the advantage of their civility, The world, 


71 fear, is becoming too fond of tariffs. 
q. ‘A tariff!” said I to the consul, feeling that the whole romance of my expe- 


“dition would be dissipated by such an arrangement. “ Then I’ll go alone; I'll 


es : 
‘take a revolver with me.” 


4 ‘You have no more right to ride through that country without paying the 


~ “You can’t do it, sir,” said the consul, ina dry and somewhat angry tone. 
ke price for protection than you have to stop in Z——’s hotel without 


7 pettling the bill.” 
mu I could not contest the point, so I ordered my Bedouins for the appointed day, 


"exactly as I would send for a ticket-porter at home, and determined to make the 


“best of it. The wild unlimited sands, the desolation of the Dead Sea, the rushing 
waters of Jordan, the outlines of the mountains of Moab—those things the con- 
lar tariff could not alter, nor deprive of the glories of their association. 

I had submitted, and the arrangements had been made. Joseph, my drago- 
Man, was to come to me with the horses and an Arab groom at five in the 
Morning, and we were to encounter our Bedouins outside the gate of St. Stephen, 

+ down the hill, where the road turns, close to the tomb of the Virgin, 
__ 1 was sitting alone in the public room at the hotel, filling my flask with brandy 
for matters of primary importance I never leave to servant, dragoman, or 
ide—when the waiter entered and said that a gentleman wished to speak with 
me. The gentleman had not sent in his card or name; but any gentleman was 
Welcome to me in my solitude, and I requested that the gentleman might enter. 


; In appearance the gentleman certainly was a gentleman, for I thought that I had 


*- before seen a young man whose looks were more in his favour, or whose 
‘face and gait and outward bearing seemed to betoken better breeding. He might 
be some twenty or twenty-one years of age, was slight and well made, with very 
lack hair which he wore rather long, very dark long bright eyes, a straight 
"pose, and teeth that were perfectly white. He was dressed throughout in grey 
‘tweed clothing, having coat, waistcoat, and trousers of the same ; and in his hand 
he carried a very broad-brimmed straw hat. 

* Mr. Jones, I believe,’ he said, as he bowed to me. 


‘present occasion. 


“Yes,” I said, paasing with the brandy-bottle in one hand and the flask in 
‘Phe other. “That’s my name ;—I’m Jones. Can I do anything for you, sir ?”’ 


3 “Why, yes, you can,” said he. “My name is Smith—John Smith.” 
“Pray sit down, Mr. Smith,” I said, pointing to a chair. “ Will you do any- 


As faras I | 


Ping in this way?” and I proposed to hand the bottle to him. 
@an judge from a short stay, you won’t find much like that in Jerusalem.” 

» He declined the Cognac, however, and immediately began his story, ‘I hear, 
Mr. Jones,” said he, “that you are going to Moab to-morrow.” 

“ Well,” I replied; ‘I don’t know whether I shall cross the water. It’s not 
very easy, I take it, at all times; but I shall certainly get as far as Jordan. Can 
4 do anything for you in those parts ? ” 

_ And then he explained to me what was the object of his visit. He was quite 
Alone in Jerusalem, as I was myself, and was staying at I *s hotel. He had 
Sheard that I was starting for the Dead Sea, and had called toask if I objected to 





4 iis joining me. He had found himself, he said, very lonely ; and as he had heard 
> that I also was alone he had ventured to call and make his proposition. He 
>peemed to be very bashful, and half ashamed of what he was doing; and when 
Be had done speaking he declared himself conscious that he was intruding, and 


; # 





Jones is a good travel- | 
ling name, and if the reader will allow me, I will call myself Jones on the | 


| strapping. 
| hotel for my friend Smith, a small hamper of provisions, a sack containing forage 
| for the horses, and a large empty jar so that we might supply ourselves with 


expreased a hope that I would not hesitate to say so ff his suggestion! were from 
any cause disagreeable to me. | 

As a rule I am rather shy of chance travelling English friends, 2 has so 
frequently happened to me that I have had to blush for the acquaintamees whom 

I have selected, that I seldom indulge in any close intimacies of this kind. But, 
nevertheless, I was taken with John Smith, in spite of his name. There ‘was so 
much about him that was pleasant, both to the eye and to the understanding! 
One meets constantly with men from contact with whom one revolts without 
knowing the cause of such dislike. The cut of their beard is displeasing, or tho 
mode in which they walk or speak. But, on the other hand, there are men who 
are attractive, and I must confess that I was attracted by John Smith at first 
sight. I hesitated, however, for a minute ; for there are sundry things of which 
it behoves a traveller to think before he can join a companion for such a journey 
as that which I was about to make. Could the young man rise early, and remain 
in the saddle for ten hours together? Could he live upon hard-boiled eggs and 
brandy-and-water? Could he take his chance of a tent under which to sleep, 
and make himself happy with the bare fact of being in the desert? He saw my 
hesitation, and attributed it to a cause which was not present in my mind at the 
moment, though the subject is one of the greatest importance when strangers 
consent to join themselves together for a time, and agree to become no strangers 
on the spur of the moment. 

“Of course I will take half the expense,” said-he, absolutely blushing as he 
mentioned the matter. 

“ As to that there will be very little. You have your own horse, of course ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

* My dragoman and groom-boy will do for both. But you'll have to pay forty 
shillings to the Arabs! There’s no getting over that. The consul won’t even 
look after your dead body, if you get murdered, without going through tha 
ceremony.” , ; 

Mr. Smith immediately produced his purse which he tendered to me. “If 
you will manage it all,” said he, “ it will make it so much the easier, and I shall be 
infinitely obliged to you.” This of course I declined to do. I had no business 
with his purse, and explained to him that if we went together we could settle 
that on our return to Jerusalem. ‘ But could he go through really hard work ?”’ 
I asked. He answered me with an assurance that he would and could do any- 
thing in that way that it was possible for man to perform. As for eating and 
drinking he cared nothing about it, and would undertake to be astir at any hour 
of the morning that might be named. As for sleeping accommodation, he did 
not care if he kept his clothes on for a week together. He looked slight and 
weak ; but be spoke so well, and that without boasting, that I ultimately agreed 
to his proposal, and in a few minutes he took his leave of me, promising to be at 
Z *s door with his horse at five o’clock on the following morning. 

**T wish you'd allow me to leave my purse with you,” he said again. 

**T cannot think of it. There is no possible occasion for it,’ I said again. “If 
there is anything to pay I'll ask you for it when the journey is over, That forty 
shillings you must fork out. It’s a law of the.Medes and Persians.” 

*T’d better’ give it to you at once,” he said, again offering me money. But I 
would not have it. It would_be quite time enough for that when the Arabs 
were leaving us. 

** Because,” he added, “ strangers, 1 know, are sometimes suspicious about 
money; and I would not, for worlds, have you think that I would put you to 
expense.” I assured him that I did not think so, and then the subject was 
dropped. 

He was, at any rate, up to his time, for when I came down on the following 
morning I found him in the narrow street, the first on horseback. Joseph, the 
Frenchman, was strapping on to a rough pony our belongings, and was staring 
at Mr. Smith. My new friend, unfortunately could not speak a word of French, 
and therefore I had to explain to the dragoman how it had come to pass that our 
party was to be enlarged. 

* But the Bedouins will expect full pay for both,’ said he, alarmed, “ Men 
in that class, and especially Orientals, always’ think that every arrangement of 
life, let it be made in what way it will, is made with the intention of saving some 
expense or cheating somebody out of some amount of money. They do not 
understand that men can have any other object, and are ever on their guard 


lest the saving should be made at their cost, or lest they should be the victims of 
the fraud,” 


* All right,” said I. 
“I shall be responsible, Monsieur,” said the dragoman piteously. 


It shall be all right,” said I again, “ If that does not satisfy you, you may 
remain behind,” 


“If Monsieur says it is all right, of course it ig so ;’ and then he completed his 
We took blankets with us, of which I had to borrow two out of the 





water when leaving the neighbourhood of wells for any considerable time. 
“TI ought to have brought these things for myself,” said Smith, quite unhappy 


_ at finding that he had thrown on me the necessity of catering for him. But I 


laughed at him, saying that it was nothing; he should do as much for me 
another time. I am prepared to own that I do not willingly rush upstairs and load 
myself with blankets out of strange rooms for men whom I do not know ; nor, 
as a rule, do I make all the Smiths of the world free of my canteen. But, with 
reference to this fellow I did feel more than ordinarily goodnatured and unselfish. 
There was something in the tone of his voice which was satisfactory ; and I 
should really have felt vexed had anything occurred at the last moment to prevent 
his going with me. 

Let it be a rule with every man to carry an English gaddle with him when 
travelling in the East. Of what material is formed the nether man of a Turk I 
have never been informed, but I am sure that it is not flesh and blood. No flesh 
and blood—simply flesh and blood—could withstand the wear and tear of a 
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Turkish saddle. This being the case, and the consequences being well known 


to me, I was grieved to find that Smith was not properly provided, He was | 
seated in one of those hard, red, high-pointed machines, to which the shovels | 


intended to act as stirrups are attached in such a manner, and hang at such an 
angle, as to be absolutely destructive to the leg of a Christian. There is no part 
of the Christian body with which the Turkish saddle comes in contact that does 
not become more or less macerated. I have sat in one for days, but I left it a 
flayed man; and therefore I was sorry for Smith. 

I s=plained this to him, taking hold of his leg by the calf to show how the 
leather would chafe him; but it seemed to me that he did not quite like my 
interference. ‘‘ Never mind,” said he, twitching his leg away, “ I have ridden in 
this way before.” 

“Then you must have suffered the very mischief?” 

* Only a little, and I shall be used to it now. You will not hear me complain.” 

“ By heavens, you might have heard me complain a mile off when I came to 
the end of a journey I once took. I roared like a bull when I began to cool. 
Joseph, could you not get a European saddle for Mr. Smith?’’ But Joseph did 
not seem to like Mr. Smith, and declared such a thing to be impossible. No 
European in Jerusalem would think of lending so precious an article, except to a 
very dear friend. Joseph himself was on an English saddle, and I made up my 
mind that after the first stage we would bribe him to make an exchange. And 
then we started. The Bedouins were not with us, but we were to meet them, as 
I have said before, outside St. Stephen's gate ; ‘‘ And if they are not there,” said 
Joseph, “ we shall be sure to come across them on the road.” 

“ Not there!” said I. How about the Consul's tariff if they don’t keep their 
part of the engag>ment ?” But Joseph explained to me that their part of the 
engagement really amounted to this,—that we should ride into their country with- 
out molestation, provided that such and such payments were made. 

It was the period of Easter and Jerusalem was full of pilgrims. Even at that 
early hour of the morning we could hardly make our way through the narrow 
streets. It must be understood that there is no accommodation in the town for the 
fourteen or fifteen thousand strangers who flock to the Holy Sepulchre at this 
period of the year. Many of them sleep out in the open air, lying on low benches 
which run along the outside walls of the houses, or even on the ground, wrapped 
in their thick hoods and cloaks. Slumberers such as these are easily disturbed, 
nor are they detained long at their toilets. They shake themselves like dogs, 
and growl and stretch themselves, and then they are ready for the day. 

We rode out of the town in a long file. First went the groom-boy; I forget his 
proper Syrian appellation, but we used to call him Muckery, that sound being in 
some sort like the name. Then followed the horse with the forage and blankets, 
and next to him my friend Smith in the Turkish saddle. I was behind him and 
Joseph brought up the rear. We moved slowly down the Via Dolorosa, noting 
the spot at which our Saviour is said to have fallen while bearing his cross; we 
passed by Pilate’s house, and paused at the gate of the Temple—the gate which 
once was beautiful,—looking down into the hole of the pool in which the maimed 
and halt were healed whenever the waters moved. What names they are! And 
yet there at Jerusalem they are bandied to and fro with as little reverence as are 
the fanciful appellations given by guides to rocks and stones and little lakes in all 
countries overrun by tourists. 

“For those who would still fain believe,—let them stay at home,” said my 
friend Smith. 

“For those who cannot divide the wheat from the chaff, let them stay at 
home,” I answered. And then we rode out through St. Stephen's gate, having the 
mountain of the men of Galilee directly before us, and the Mount of Olives a little 
to our right, and the Valley of Jehoshaphat lying between us and it. ‘ Of course 
you know all these places now,” said Smith. I answered that I did know them 
well. ‘ And was it not better for yon when you knew them only in holy writ ?” 
he asked. 

“No, by Jove,” said I. “The mountains stand where they ever stood. The 
same valleys are still green with the morning dew, and the water-courses are 
unchanged. The children of Mahomet may build their tawdry temple on the 
threshing-floor which David bought that there might stand the Lord’s house. 
Man may undo what man did, even though the doer was Solomon. But here we 
have God’s handywork and his own evidences.” 

At the bottom of the steep descent from the city gate we came to the tomb of 
the Virgin; and by special agreement made with Joseph we left our horses here 
for a few moments, in order that we might descend into the subterranean chapel 
under the tomb, in which mass was at this moment being said. There is some- 
thing awful in that chapel, when, as at the present moment, it is crowded with 
Eastern worshippers from the very altar up to the top of the dark steps by which 
the descent is made. It must be remembered that Eastern worshippers are not 
like the churchgoers of London, or even of Rome or Cologne. They are wild 
men of various nations and races—Maronites from Lebanon, Roumelians, Candi- 
otes, Copts from Upper Egypt, Russians from the Crimea, Armenians and Abys- 
sinians. They savour strongly of Oriental Ufe and of Oriental dirt. They are 
clad in skins or hairy cloaks with huge hoods. Their heads are shaved, and 
their faces covered with short, grisly, fierce beards. They are silent mostly, 
looking out of their eyes ferociously, as though murder were in their thoughts, 
and rapine. 
gait. Dirty, fierce-looking, uncouth, repellent as they are, there is always 
about them a something of personal dignity which is not compatible with an 
Englishman's ordinary hat and pantaloons. 

As we were about to descend, preparing to make our way through the crowd, 
Smith took hold of my arm. “That will never do, my dear fellow,” said I, 
* the job will be tough enough for a single file, but we should never cut our way 
two and two. I'm broad-shouldered and will go first.” So I did, and gradually 
we worked our way into the body of the chapel. How is it that Englishmen can 
push themselves anywhere? These men were fierce-looking, and had murder 
and rapine, as | have said, almost in their eyes. One would have supposed that 





But they never slouch, or cringe in their bodies, or shuffle in their | 


they were not lambs or doves, capable of being thrust here or there without 


anger on their part; and they, too, were all anxious to descend and approach the 
altar. Yet we did win our way through them, and apparently no man was angry 
with us. I doubt, after all, whether a ferocious eye and a strong smell and dirt 
are so efficacious in creating awe and obedience in others as an open brow and 
traces of soap and water. I know this, at least,—that a dirty Maronite would 
make very little progress if he attempted to shove his way unfairly through a 
crowd of Englishmen at the door of a London theatre. We did shove unfairly, 
and we did make progress, till we found ourselves in the centre of the dense 
crowd collected in the body of the chapel. 

Having got so far our next object was to get out again. The place was dark, 
mysterious, and full of strange odours; but darkness, mystery, and strange 
odours soon lose their charms when men have much work before them. Joseph 
had made a point of being allowed to attend mass before the altar of the Virgin, 
but a very few minutes sufficed for his prayers. So we again turned round and 
pushed our way back again, Smith still following in my wake. The men who 
had let us pass once let us pass again without opposition or show of anger. To 
them the occasion was very holy. They were stretching out their hands in every 
direction, with long tapers, in order that they might obtain a spark of the sacred 
fire which was burning on one of thealtars, As we made our way out we passed 
many who, with dumb motions, begged us to assist them in their object ; and we 
did assist them, getting lights for their tapers, handing them to and fro, and 
using the authority with which we seemed to be invested. But Smith, I 
observed, was much more courteous in this way to the women than to the men, 
as I did not forget to remind him when we were afterwards on our road together. 

Remounting our horses, we rode slowly up the winding ascent of the Mount of 
Olives, turning round at the brow of the hill to look back over Jerusalem. Some- 
times, I think, that of all spots in the world this one should be the spot most che- 
rished in the memory of Christians. It was there that He stood when He wept over 
the city. So much we do know, though we are ignorant, and ever shall be so, of 
the site of His cross andof the tomb. And then we descended on the eastern side 
of the hill, passing throngh Bethany, the town of Lazarus and his sisters, and 
turned our faces steadily towards the mountains of Moab. 

Hitherto we had met no Bedouins, and I interrogated my dragoman about 
them more than once. But he always told me that it did not signify ; we should 
meet them, he said, before any danger could arise. ‘‘ As for danger,” said I, “I 
think more of this than I do of the Arabs,” and I put my hand on my revolver. 
“But as they agreed to be here, here they ought to be. Don’t you carry a 
revolver, Smith ?”’ 

Smith said that he never had done so, but that he would take the charge of 
mine if I liked. To this, however, I demurred. ‘I never part with my pistol to 
any one,” I said, rather drily. But he explained that he only intended to 
signify that if there were danger to be encountered, he would be glad to 
encounter it; and I fully believed him. “ We shan’t have much fighting,” I 
replied; “but if there be any, the tool will come readiest tc the hand of its 
master. But if you mean to remain here long I would advise you to get one. 
These Orientals are a people with whom appearances go a long way, and, as a 
rule, fear and respect mean the same thing with them. A pistol hanging over 
your loins is no great trouble to you, and looks as though you could bite. Many 
a dog goes through the world well by merely showing his teeth.” 

And then my companion began to talk of himself. ‘ He did not,” he said, 
mean to remain in Syria very long.” 

‘Nor I either,” said I. “I have done with this part of the world for the 
present, and shall take the next steamer from Jaffa for Alexandria. I shall only 
have one night in Jerusalem on my return.” 

After this he remained silent for a few moments, and then declared that that 
also had been his intention. He was almost ashamed to say so, however, because 
it looked as though he had resolved to hook himself on tome. So he answered, 
expressing almost regret at the circumstance. 

“ Don’t let that trouble you,” said I. “I shall be delighted to have your 
company. When you know me better, as I hope you will do, you will find that 
if such were not the case, I should tell you so as frankly. I shall remain in 
Cairo some little time; so that beyond our arrival in Egypt, I can answer for 
nothing.” 

He said that he expected letters at Alexandria which would govern his future 
movements. I thought he seemed sad as he said so, and imagined, from his 
manner, that he did not expect very happy tidings. Indeed, I had made up my 
mind that he was by no means free from care or sorrow. He had not the air of 
a man who could say of himself that he was “ totus teres atque rotundus.” But 
I had no wish to inquire, and the matter would have dropped had he not himself 
added—“ I fear that I shall meet acquaintances in Egypt whom it will give me 
no pleasure to see.”’ 

“ Then,” said I, “ if I were you, I would go to Constantinople instead—indeed, 
anywhere rather than fall among friends who are not friendly. And the nearer the 
friend is, the more one feels that sort of thing. To my way of thinking there is 
nothing on earth so pleasant as a pleasant wife; but then, what is there so 
damnable as one that is unpleasant ?” 

* Are you a married man?” he inquired. All his questions were put in a low 
tone of voice which seemed to give to them an air of special interest, and made 
one almost feel that they were asked with some special view to one’s individual 


| welfare. Now the fact is that I am a married man with a family ; but I am not 
' much given to talk to strangers about my domestic concerns, and therefore, 


though I had no particular object in view, I denied my obligations in this respect. 
“No,” said I; “I have not come to that promotion yet. I am too frequently on 
the move to write myself down as Paterfamilias.” 

“Then you know nothing about that pleasantness of which you spoke just 
now ?” 

“ Nor of the unpleasantness, thank God; my personal experiences are all to 


| come,—as also are yours, I presume ? ” 
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It was possible that he had hampered himself with some woman, and that she 
was to meet him at Alexandria. Poor fellow! thought I. But his unhappiness 
was not of that kind. “No,” said he; “I am not married; I am all alone in 


the world.” 
“Then I certainly would not allow myself to be troubled by unpleasant 


| acquaintances.” 
It was now four hours since we had left Jerusalem, and we had arrived at the 
place at which it was proposed that we should breakfast. There was a large 
well there, and shade afforded by a rock under which the water sprung; and the 


E - Arabs had constructed a tank out of which the horses could drink, so that the 


place was ordinarily known as the first stage out of Jerusalem. 

Smith had said not a word’ about his saddle, or complained in any way of dis- 
"comfort, so that I had in truth forgotten the subject. Other matters had con- 
> tinually presented themselves, and I had never even asked him how he had fared. 


3 ‘I now jumped from my horse, but I perceived at once that he was unable to 


do so. He smiled faintly, as his eye caught mine, but I knew that he wanted 





drive a very hard bargain. 
~ Bedouins, for the accommodation, and declared that, even then, he should make 
~ the sacrifice only out of consideration to me. 


BS gentleman. The chances are that I shall not be in a very liberal humor when I 


¥ sa 






7 externally applied, my friend. 
Be assistance he got down, very gently and slowly. 

_ We eat our breakfast with a good will: bread and cold fowl and brandy-and- 
_ water, with a hard boiled egg by way of a final delicacy ; and then I began to 
_ bargain with Jogeph for the loan of his English saddle. I saw that Smith could 
~ not get through the journey with that monstrous Turkish affair, and that he 


~ would go on without complaining till he fainted or came to some other signal 


“ Ah,” said I, “ that confounded Turkish saddle has already galled 
I see how it is: I shall have to doctor you with a little brandy— 
But I lent him my shoulder, and with that 


- assistance. 
your skin. 


grief. But the Frenchman, seeing the plight in which we were, was disposed to 
He wanted forty shillings the price of a pair of live 





“Very well,” said I. “I’m tolerably tough myself, and I'll change with the 


as 


' reach Jaffa with stiff limbs and a scre skin. I have a very good memory, 

_ Joseph.” 
**T’ll take thirty shillings, Mr. Jones; though I shall have to groan all the way 

like a condemned devil.” 

*. I struck a bargain with him at last for five-and-twenty, and set him to work to 
_make the necessary change on the horses. ‘It will be just the same thing to 
- him,” I said to Jones. “I find that he is as much used to one as to the other.” 
' “But how much money are you to pay him?” he asked. “Oh, nothing,” I 
" replied. ‘Give him a few piastres when you part with him at Jaffa.” I do not 


4 know why I should have felt thus inclined to pay money out of my pocket for this 
a Smith—a man whom I had only seen for the first time on the preceding evening, 
~ and whose temperament was so essentially different from my own; but so I did. 


~ I would have done almost anything in reason for his comfort; and yet he was a 

' melancholy fellow, with good inward pluck as I believed, but without that out- 

_ ward show of dash and hardihood which I confess I love to see. “ Pray tell him 

~ that I’ll pay him for it,” said he. ‘ We'll make that all right,” I answered; and 

_ then we remounted—not without some difficulty on his part. ‘ You should 

' have let me rub in that brandy,” I said. ‘ You can’t conceive how efficaciously 

"1 would have done it.” But he made me no answer. 

_ At noon we met a caravan of pilgrims coming up from Jordan. There might 
be some three or four hundred, but the number seemed to be treble that from the 
loose and straggling line in which they journeyed. It was a very singular sight, 
as they moved slowly along the narrow path through the sand, coming out of a 
defile among the hills which was perhaps a quarter of a mile in front of us, 
passing us as we stood still by the wayside, and then winding again out of sight 
on the track over which we had come. Some rode on camels,—a whole family, 
in many cases, being perched on the same animal. I observed a very old man 
and a very old woman slung in panniers over a camel’s back—not such panniers 

_ as might be befitting such a purpose, but square baskets, so that the heads and 


_ heels of each of the old couple hung out to the rear and front. “ Surely the 


_ journey will be their death,” I said to Joseph. “ Yes, it will,” he replied, quite 


_ coolly; “but what matters how soon they die now that they have bathed in 


~ Jordan?” Very many rode on donkeys ; two, generally, on each donkey ; others, 


3 


_ who had command of money, on horses ; but the greater number walked, toiling 


painfully from Jerusalem to Jericho on the first day, sleeping there in tents and 


going to bathe in Jordan on the second day, and then returning from Jericho to 
Jerusalem on the third. The pilgrimage is made throughout in accordance with 
fixed rules, and there is a tariff for the tent accommodation at Jericho—so much 
per head per night, including the use of hot water. 

Standing there, close by the wayside, we could see not only the garments and 
faces of these strange people, but we could watch their gestures and form some 


) Opinion of what was going on within their thoughts. They were much quieter,— 






_ tamer, as it were,—than Englishmen would be under such circumstances. Those 
who were carried seemed to sit on their beasts in passive tranquillity, neither 
enjoying anything or suffering anything. Their object had been to wash in 
Jordan,—to do that once in their lives ;—and they had washed in Jordan. The 
benefit expected was not to be immediately spiritual. No earncst prayerfulness 
was considered necessary after the ceremony. To these members of the Greek 
Christian Church it had been handed down from father to son that washing in 
Jordan once during life was efficacious towards salvation. And therefore the 
journey had been made at terrible cost and terrible risk ; for these people had 
come from afar, and were from their habits but little capable of long journeys. 
Many die under the toil; but this matters not if they do not die before they have 
reached Jordan. Some few there are, undoubtedly, more ecstatic in this great 


deed of their religion. One man I especially noticed on this day. He had bound | 


himself to make the pilgrimage from Jerusalem to the river with one foot bare. 
He was of a better class, and was even nobly dressed, as though it were a part of 
his vow to show to all men that he did this deed, wealthy and great though he 


was. He was a fine man, perhaps thirty years of age, with a well-grown beard 
descending on his breast, and at his girdle he carried a brace of pistols. But 
never in my life had I seen bodily pain so plainly written in a man’s face. The 
sweat was falling from his brow, and his eyes were strained and bloodstwwith 
agony. He had no stick, his vow, I presume, debarring him from such assist- 
ance, and he limped along, putting to the ground the heel of the unprotected foct. 
I could see it, and it was a mass of blood, and sores, and broken skin. An Irish 
girl would walk from Jerusalem to Jericho without shoes, and be not a penny the 
worse for it. This poor fellow clearly suffered so much that I was almost 
inclined to think that in the performance of his penance he had done something 
to aggravate his pain. Those around him paid no attention to him, and the 
dragoman seemed to think nothing of the affair whatever. “‘ Those fools of Greeks 
do not understand the Christian religion,” he said, being himself a Latin or 
Roman Catholic. 

At the tail of the line we encountered two Bedouins, who were in charge of 
the caravan, and Joseph at once addressed them. The men were mounted, one 
on a very sorry-looking jade, but the other on a good stout Arab barb. They had 
guns slung behind their backs, coloured handkerchiefs on their heads, and they wore 
the striped bernouse. The parley went on for about ten minutes, during which 
the procession of pilgrims wound out of sight ; and it ended in our being accom- 
panied by the two Arabs, who thus left their greater charge to take care of itself 
back to the city. I understood afterwards that they had endeavoured to persuade 
Joseph that we might just as well go on alone, merely satisfying the demand of 
the tariff. But he had pointed out that I was a particular man, and that under 
such circumstances the final settlement might be doubtful. So they turned and 
accompanied us; but, as a matter of fact, we should have been as well without them. 

The sun was beginning to fall in the heavens when we reached the actual 
margin of the Dead Sea. We had seen the glitter of its still waters for a long time 
previously, shining under the sun as though it were not real. We have often 
héard, and some of us have seen, how effects of light and shade together will 
produce so vivid an appearance of water where there is no water, as to deceive 
the most experienced. But the reverse was the case here. There was the lake, 
and there it had been before our eyes for the last two hours; and yet it looked, 
then and now, as though it were an image of a lake and not real water. I had 
long since made up my mind tg bathe in it, feeling well convinced that I could 
do so without harm to myself, and I had been endeavouring to persuade Smith 
to accompany me; but he positively refused. He would bathe, he said, neither 
in the Dead Sea nor in the river Jordan. He did not like bathing, and preferred 
to do his washing in his own room. Of course I had nothing further to say, and 
begged that, under these circumstances, he would take charge of my purse and 
pistols while I was in the water. This he agreed to do; but even in this he was 
strange and almost uncivil. I was to bathe from the furthest point of a little 
island, into which there was a rough causeway from the land made of stones and 
broken pieces of wood, and I exhorted him to go with me thither ; but he insisted 
on remaining with his horse on the mainland, at some little distance from the 
island. He did not feel inclined to go down to the water's edge, he said. 

I confess that at this I almost suspected that he was going to play me foul, and 
I hesitated. He saw in an instant what was passing through my mind. “ You 
had better take your pistol and money with you. They will be quite safe on your 
clothes.” But to have kept the things now would have shown suspicion too 
plainly, and as I could not bring myself to do that, I gave them up. I have 
sometimes thought that I was a fool to do so. 

I went away by myself to the end of the island, and then I did bathe. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more desolate than the appearance of the place. 
The land shelves very gradually away to the water, and the whole margin, to the 
breadth of some twenty or thirty feet, is strewn with a débris of rushes, bits of 

timber, and old white withered reeds. Whence these bits of timber have come it 
seems to difficult tosay. The appearance is as though the water had receded and 
left them there. I have heard it said that there is no vegetation near the Dead 
Sea; but such is not the case, for these rushes do grow on the bank. I found it 
difficult enough to get into the water, for the ground shelves down very slowly, 
and is rough with stones and large pieces of half-rotten wood ; moreover, when I 
was in nearly up to my hips, the water knocked me down. Indeed, it did so when 
I had gone as far as my knees, but I recovered myself, and by perseverance did 
proceed somewhat further. It must not be imagined that this knocking down 
was effected by the movement of the water. There is no such movement. Every- 
thing is perfectly still, and the fluid seems hardly to be displaced by the entrance 
But the effect is that one’s feet are tripped up, and that one falls 
The water is so strong and buoyant, that, when 


of the body. 
prostrate on to the surface. 
above a foot indepth has to be encountered, the strength and weight of the bather 
are not sufficient to keep down his feet and legs. I then essayed to swim; but 
I could not do this in the ordinary way, as I was unable to keep enough of my 
body below the surface ; so that my head and face seemed to be propelled down 
upon it. I turned round and floated, but the glare of the sun was so powerful 
that I could not remain long in that position. However, I had bathed in the 
Dead Sea, and was so far satisfied. 

Anything more abominable to the palate than this water, if it be water, I never 
had inside my movth. I expected it to be extremely salt, and no doubt, if it 
were analyzed, such would be the result; but there is a flavor in it which kills 
the salt. No attempt can be made at describing this taste. It may be imagined 
that I did not drink heartily, merely taking up a drop or two with my tongue 
from the palm of my hand; but it seemed to me as though I had been drenched 
with it. Even brandy would not relieve me from it. And then my whole body 





was in a mess, and I felt as though I had been rubbed with pitch. Looking at 
my limbs I saw no sign on them of the fluid. They seemed to dry from this as 
they usually do from any other water; but still the feeling remained. However, 


| I was to ride from kence to a spot on the banks of Jordan, which I should reach 


in an hour, and at which I would wash; so I clothed myself, and prepared for 


| my departure. 
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Seated in my position in the island, I was unable to see what was going on 
among the remainder of the party, and therefore could not tell whether my pistols 
and money were safe. I dressed, therefore, rather hurriedly, and on getting 
again to the shore, found that Mr. John Smith had not levanted. He was seated 
on his horse at some distance from Joseph and the Arabs, and had no-appearance 
of being in league with those, no doubt, worthy guides. I certainly had suspected 
a ruse, and now was angry with myself that I had done so. And yet, in London, 
one would not trust one’s money to a stranger whom one had met twenty-four 
hours since in a coffee-room! Why then do it with a stranger whom one chanced 
to meet in the desert ? 

“ Thanks,” I said, as he handed me my belongings. “I wish I could have 
induced you to come in also. The Dead Sea is now at your elbow, and therefore 
you think nothing of it; but in ten or fifteen years’ time, you would be glad to be 
able to tell your children that you had bathed in it.” “ I,shall never have any 
children to care for such tidings,” he replied. 


[To be continued. } 


Lebiewos of Poolis. 
FORBES’S ICELAND.* 


THE easiest way, without doubt, now-a-days, of gaining a literary reputation is 
to write a book of travels. To produce a successful novel requires a cultivated 
mind, a fertile imagination, and a keen insight into human nature, while the 
treatment of subjects of a graver character involves an amount of thought and 
research by no means in accordance with the tastes of the literary aspirants of the 
day. But anybody who can write grammar and keep his eyes open can write a 
book of travels; if he is, perchance, gifted with a too liyely imagination, he tells 
us what is not true, and his book is all the more amusing; if, on the other hand, 
he is dull and matter of fact, we call his narrative “a simple and truthful descrip- 
tion of this very interesting—’’ &c. It is very difficult to go wrong, and what is 
wanting in literary merit may be made up with a bright cover and pretty 
pictures. The only class of these itinerant scribblers who really fail, are those 
who do not wisely choose the scene of their travels, for inasmuch as all the 
interest of the book necessarily consists in the subject rather than in the manner 
in which it is handled, it is essential to go beyond paths so often trodden, that 
the pen of a great master could alone render their description tolerable to the 
reader already familiar with the scenes depicted. If, then, we look through the 
list of author-travellers we find it composed of men of every class and every 
profession, whose previous habits may or may not have qualified them for the 
task they have undertaken, and who depend for success rather on their subject 
than themselves. 

When we took up the work before us, with its somewhat comprehensive title, 
we must own to having shuddered slightly. In the first place the subject is a 
cold one. There is something dreary and inhospitable in the very name of 
Iceland. We are scarcely recovered from the chill Lord Dufferin gave us when 
we are suddenly plunged again into the same ice-bath by a commander in the 
Royal Navy. We are comforted by thinking that he will probably not be able to 
make a speech in dog Latin, but we shrink from a second infliction of the 
Thingvalla. The peer owed his literary success partly to having outyachted a 
Frenchman, and partly to having been so very superficial that people could read 
him without being bored. Whether the sailor will be equally happy in extracting 
from “ Iceland, its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers,” the materials of a literary 
reputation, must depend upon a discriminating public. 

For ourselves we confess that we opened the book in a most unamiable frame 
of mind; we read his short impudent preface with a sneer; his cool slipshod first 
chapter, with amused forbearance; the next three or four enticed us through 
them against our judgment ; we felt morally bound to shut up the book and pro- 
nounce against it. He actually does go to Thingvalla; but still there is a racy 
originality about our author which tempts us on if it is only to pick holes. There 
is a genuine smack in his style which is refreshing, sometimes showing itself in a 
lofty disregard of the conventionalities of composition, at others of propriety. 
“On the right,” says our author, “is a lake, which waters the natives in the 
summer, and skates them in winter.” His recklessness in the matter of verbs is 
only equalled by the boldness with which he lays down the law upon all subjects 
—political, social, religious, or scientific, which incidentally present themselves. 
On the whole, Capt. Forbes’ book is a better picture of the modes of thought of a 
British sailor than of Iceland ; and there is often a charming frankness in his 
manner of inviting the public to share his feelings. “ My British nature,’ he 
says, “ prompts me to early rising; but I have long ago concluded that without 
any definite object you should always take your ease, and give nature a chance 
when she is so disposed; your systematically early riser is always vain and 
sleepy.” It would be doing our author an injustice, however, to imagine that he 
led a life of ease in Iceland. Not only does he perseveringly scramble up yokels, 
over laugs, across lava fields, through torrents, and along the precipitous sides of 
beetling cliffs ; but he diverges into historic episodes, obtained principally from 
Laing’s “ Heimskringle” and other records, pleasantly interspersed, however, with 
original sentiments and moral reflections of his own. Then he has been at pains 
to collect marvellous histories of the outlaw men, and legends of Suorror Seemund, 
and other Icelandic traditionary worthies. With characteristic hardihood, Capt. 
Forbes gives us his views upon “the chemical construction of Geysers generally,” 
and describes wherein he differs from “ihe chemists and geologists of the day 
who have investigated the matter.” He is equally ready with a dissertation on 
the geological formation of Surtshellir, and we are bound to say, whatever may 
be his scientific acquirements, that his language is clear, and his descriptions of 
scenery graphic and picturesque. There is so little variety in Icelandic scenery, 
that a sameness in drawing the picture of it is inevitable; still Capt. Forbes has 
varied his material with considerable skill, and shown, in spite of an occasional 
roughness in composition, some power of language. 

The following is a description of an Aurora :— 





** The evening was very enjoyable after the hurricane, and twilight was relieved by a most 
brilliant Aurora, which in these high latitudes often follows or precedes any great change of 
temperature ; its pale, syiph-like, and undulating rays flitting Bsr in every direction, and 
were only extinguished in one quarter of the heavens to be rekindled more brilliantly in another. 
Gradually increasing in power, its light equalled that of the moon, and, together with the inten- 
sity of the atmosphere, threw the distant western peaks apparently at our feet, and distorted 
them with inconceivable rapidity into fantastic oud falzy forms, making inexhaustible demands 
on the eye and imagination. Brilliant coronas from time to time encircled our zenith; but the 

* Iceland, its Volcanoes, Gevsers, and Glaciers. 
London; John Murray, Albemarile-street, 





By Commander Charles Forbes, R.N, 


climax was attained when a stream of light, rising in the west, seemed to unfold itself from the 
conical, and, at this moment, supernaturally elongated Baula; and, graciously but slowly 
advancing, arched the heavens, bisected the pale Road of Winter, and rested on the glittering 


| blue dome of the Ok, as if to favour a fairy migration to that Goshen of which the otherwise 





| on presumptive evidence. 
_ that had embarrassed his predecessors. 


inaccessible Baula is said to be the entrance, where trees and meads are ever green, and its 
dwarfish inhabitants have only to regard their countless flocks and herds. This ile bridge, 
possessing all the colours of the rainbow, after a brief hour's existence, ipemnegts separated 
in the centre and subsided towards its apexes, which became more vivid in colour and light as 
they expired; the flickering rays lighting us down the edge of the precipice, over which roared 
the never-ending chorus of the falls.” 

The majority of travellers who have visited Iceland have contented themselves 
with a very cursory examination into its natural curiosities, and a brief notice of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Captain Forbes has ‘ done” 
Iceland like a conscientious tourist, and has explored its physical wonders and 
its social condition with as great diligence as its historic records and legendary 
lore. He has mingled the result of his observation and his reading with some 
humour and a good deal of slang. Perhaps if he had displayed a little more of 
that bashfulness by which he professes to have been overcome when put to bed by 
three Icelandic young ladies, we should have been better pleased with his narrative. 
Still, taking it as a book of its class, we have no reason tocomplain. The reader 
will probably arrive, as we have done, without difficulty at the last page, and 
close the book with a kindly feeling towards its author, not unaccompanied by a 
latent hope that the subject may be considered exhausted, and that Iceland may 
remain unvisited by tourists ambitious of literary distinction for a few summers 
to come. 








THE HISTORY OF CHESS.* 
[First ARTICLE. | 


TuerE is no subject, considering its peculiar special character, and necessarily 
limited sphere of interest, that has given birth to more speculation and contro- 
versy than the much-debated question of the origin of Chess. As seven cities con- 
tended for the honour of Homer’s birth-place, so almost every nation of antiquity 
has at one time or other asserted its claim to the invention of the noble game. 
India, Persia, Arabia, China, Greece, and Rome, have respectively had their 
advocates, and writers have not been wanting who have awarded the honour 
to the Scythian nomads,—the Jews, the Welsh, and the Irish. Within the 
present century, however, the Oriental origin of the game appears to have been 
conclusively established, and the list of claimants reduced to three, viz., the 
Hindus, the Persians, and the Arabians. Most of the principal authorities, 
including Sir William Jones, have decided in favour of the Hindus; but owing 
partly to the difficulty of access to the ancient sacred writings of the Brahmins, 
which were until recently a sealed book to the European, and partly to an in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the game itself; the conclusions of former writers 
amounted to little more than vague speculations based on conjecture, or at best 
It was reserved for Dr. Forbes to elucidate the mystery 
With a world-known reputation as an 


_ accomplished Oriental linguist, coupled with a truly critical method, and an 





intimate knowledge of his subject-matter, he is in every respect eminently 
qualified to fulfil his self-imposed task. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of the present article, to do justice to 
awork that unmistakably embodies the labour of years; we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with following the main thread of our Author’s arguments, and 
stating a few of the more important results at which he arrives. 

The whole scope of Dr. Forbes’ inquiry falls under two heads :— 

1. The Origin of Chess. 

2. The various modifications the game has undergone, from its invention to 
the present day. 

I. The claim of the Hindus to the inven‘ion of Chess is considered by Dr. 
Forbes to be conclusively established. In proof of this he adduces several 
arguments. 

1. On etymological grounds alone his position seems impregnable. 
Chaturanga—which as a neuter substantive is the Sanscrit equivalent for the 
“game of Chess”—is compounded of the two words chatwr, four, and anga, 
a component part, and is generally applied by the old Hindu poets to an 
army composed of four distinct species of forces; these were ancienily, 
elephants, horses, ships, and infantry, which were respectively represented 
in the old Hindu game under the figures of the bishop, knight, rook (rukh) 
and pawn. “It is only in Sanscrit,’’—we quote from Dr. Forbes,—‘ that the 
term Chaturanga, the name given to the ancient game, fully and clearly con- 
veys tothe mind the idea of the thing represented.’”” The word Shatranj, which 
was employed by the Persians and Arabs to express “ Chess,” is evidently a new 
modification or corruption of the Sanscrit. We are thus inevitably led to infer, 
that the Chaturanga was invented by a people whose language was Sanscrit, 
which brings home the origin of the game to India. 

2. The argument, from internal evidence, is scarcely less forcible. The intro- 
duction of the “ship” into the primitive game, which at first sight appears to be 
an anomaly, corroborates, curiously enough, the supposition of its Indian origin. 
In a country like the Punjaub, consisting of vast alluvial plains, which, during 
nearly one-third of the year, are flooded with water, the ship or boat must have 
proved a very important item in the material of a campaign. We find frequent 
allusions to their employment in warfare, in Arrian’s account of the expedition of 
Alexander across this part of India. 

3. The testimony of the ancient Hindu sacred writings would seem to point to 
the same conclusion. Sir William Jones states, that mention is made of the game 
in the oldest Hindu law book, where its invention is ascribed to the “ wife of 
Ravan, King of Lanka (the capital of Ceylon), in order to amuse him with an 
image of war, while his metropolis was closely besieged by Rama, in the second 
age of the world.” In the Puranas. also, which rank next to the Vedas, in point 
of sanctity, the game is frequently alluded to as being well known and practised 
in the heroic age of Hindu history. Both the Puranas and the great epic poem, 
the “ Mahatharata,”’ speak of the game as being popular in the times of Pandin and 
his five sons. 

From the foregoing evidence our author deduces the following conclusions :— 


‘1st. That the game of Chaturanga is, in all essential respects, the same as the on of Chess’ 

the elements and principles of both being identical, and the minor points of detail in which they 

she Sone 8 | mere result of such slow and gradual improvement as time and circumstance 
ave developed. 

‘‘2ndly. That the Chatwuranga was invented by a people whose language was Sanscrit, is 
evident on ‘the most unerring etymological grounds, in addition to the direct testimony of the 
Puranic poems, and also that of all the old writers of Arabia and Persia who have in any way 
alluded to the subject ; consequently, that the invention belongs to the Hindus only. 

‘“‘3rdly. That the Chaturanga, whether judged by its own intrinsic nature, or the testimony 
of ancient writers, existed loug before the modification of it called Shatranj, or the medieval 
game. 


* The History of Chess, from the time of the early invention of the game in India, till the 
period of its establishment in Western and Central Europe. By Duncan Forbes, LL.D., Pro- 
essor of Oriental languages in King’s College, London, London; W. H. Allen & Co., /; 
Leadenhall-street. 1860. 
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sthiv. That the Chaferanga is the most ancient game, not only of Chess, bat of anything 
approaching the nature of Chess, of which any account has been handed down to us. It claims 
an antiquity of nearly 5,000 years; and with every allowance for tic license, panes mares 
enough left to prove that it was known and practised in India long before it found its — hes 
any other region—not excepting the very ancient empire of China—even on the showing of the 


Celestials themselves.” 

II. Having thus satisfactorily established the Hindu origin of chess, Dr. Forbes 
sproceeds to consider the various modifications the primitive game underwent 
before it acquired its present form. ; f 

The history of Chess is divisible into three distinct periods, 

The first is that of the ancient Hindu Chaturanga—in which the number and 

owers of the pieces were identical with those of the European game of the 
fifteenth century. It was played by four persons, each of whom had a king, 
ook, knight, bishop, and four pawns, the opposite players being allied against 
1e other two, and the move bging decided by the turn of an oblong dye, marked 
ith the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

The second, or medieval period, dates from the sixth century of our era. 
Several very important changes now present themselves. The modern disposi- 
tion of the pieces succeeds the old form of battle array—the allied armies being 

nited on the same side of the board. One of the allied monarchs is stripped 
‘of half his power, and is changed into the farzin or wazir, i.c., the minister or 
Pcouncillor. Finally, the element of chance is eliminated, and the game becomes 
=a question of pure skill. 
' During these two epochs, the movements of the pieces, with the exception 
~ of the king and rook, were much more restricted than in the modern game. The 
"bishop, or ship, commanded only the third square on the diagonal. To com- 
pensate, however, for this limited action, he enjoyed the privilege of the knight's 
move, and could leap over any intervening piece or pawn. The wazir moved one 
square diagonally in each direction, and the pawns were allowed to advance only 
>a single step at a time. 
. Inthe third, or modern period, which commenced about the end of the fifteenth 
‘century, the powers of several of the pieces were greatly augmented. In the first 
place, the bishop was permitted to command the whole diagonal, instead of every 
> third square as formerly. Secondly, the wazir, or queen, was invested with the 
>} combined power of the rook and bishop; thirdly, the pawns advanced one or 
")two squares at pleasure; and lastly, the compound move of castleing was 
> introduced. 

> From India the game was transmitted to Persia and Arabia; but the precise 
a date of its introduction into these countries is not known. We have, however, 
indisputable proof that it became very popular at a very early period of our era. 








REMINISCENCES OF A SCOTTISH GENTLEMAN.* 


_ It was only in our twenty-third number that we gave an account of a volume 
of Scottish recollections, which the author, Dr. Carlyle, had begun to write late 
in life, and which he had, unfortunately, never finished. The narrative ended in 
) the year 1770, though the reverend author survived to 1805, and left his inte- 
resting history of the intervening period untold. By that time a considerable 
~ change of manners had ensued: claret no longer flowed in every roadside inn 
*for every traveller who rode on a journey, and stopped at almost every house of 
’ call by the way; the deep drinking at dinner and nightly carouse were somewhat 
yabated, though still characteristic enough of northern debauchery ; six-bottle men 
"were scarce, the majority having dwindled down to three or four bottles (we 
wonder if the new French treaty will have any effect in restoring these olden 
times!) ; the bacchanalian song-singing was less general, and the morning dram 
had ceased to be universal; very broad language and very unseemly jokes had 
) yielded to a certain degree of tolerable inuendo and moderation of fun; in short, 
‘the citizens of Edinburgh had set about building a new town, and adopting more 
Tefined externals, and the people of Scotland had begun to eschew some of the 
Wiagrant habits inherited from their Celtic and Scandinavian progenitors. From 
4770 to 1800 witnessed much of this transition, and a description of the gradual 
Progress would have been welcome from Dr. Carlyle’s pen; but, alas, it is, as far 
@s he could have illustrated it, a dead letter. 
Of more recent dates, Lord Cockburn and Dean Ramsay have furnished some 
aphic sketches, and others have followed or are following in their footsteps. 
d there is plenty of room for such pleasant productions. They are curious 
 eagpery-m to social realities and aspects, before Socialism was a political pro- 
lem, and Social Science a philosophical study. Folks seemed to live more and 
Phink less ; to enjoy the goods the gods provided, without deep inquiry into the 
®@lements and causation. Animality was more prevalent than intellectuality, and 
mirth had an unchecked run throughout a large circle, where now we have ideas 
Yand abstractions to leaven the whole mass, from the class A 1 to the classes 
“Attendant upon popular lectures, and readers at institutes perhaps only of the 
Hast periodical tales and the cheapest (heaven forgive us!) of literature. ~ 
> The writer of the present Reminiscences, it will be seen, occupies some of the 
»8pace left blank by Dr. Carlyle, and some contemporaneously with the late Edin- 
pburgh issues. Like the former, he is auto and otherwise biographical and genea- 
logical: like the latter, descriptive and anecdotical. There is no authorship in 
“the book. It is like Othello’s round unvarnished tale, and seems to sct the men 
and things of the era before us, just as they happened to be seen and turnup. In 
truth, Philo Scotus knows nothing of the art of word-spinning and book-making. 
He publishes under an anonyme, and yet at pages 142, 308, 313, and elsewhere, 
divulges his secret with the most direct indiscretion. We may therefore call him 
Ainslie, a name of high Scottish rank, connected with eminent military distine- 
Mtions in the service of our country, and related to a number of the nobility of its 
Dative land. The family histories of many of these and their compecrs and 
mssociates, engross a considerable portion of the text, which will, no doubt, render 
Mhe publication very acceptable on the other side of the Tweed, and w ith all the 
Mumerous class of lady readers who devour Burke’s Peerage and County 
“Sentry with insatiable appetites. To the million, the plums in the pudding, 
@nccdotes like raisins, and witticisms like currants, will be better suited, and for 
Buch we cater. 

The day after any of us have been to a very agreeable party, “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” as persons learned in poetic lore may be heard to 
quote it; and try to remember what it was that made the occasion pass off so 
well, we find it extremely difficult to be able to afford a second or third absentee 
any notion of the entertainment. The jests do not tell so humourously, the 
repartces are not so piquant, the wit has nearly evaporated—and the reason is 
obvious. In order that they should possess their original import, flavour, and 
raciness, we must have all the antecedents and concomitants before us. The 
diamonds want the cutting, the jewels the setting; and when we attempt to 
wapPry. this necessary aid, the labour overwhelms their effect, and it is impossible 
to make much of their boasted lustre apparent. So itis with such Recollections 
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and Reminiscences. To make them felt as in their first emanations we have to 
recount so many particulars that it is like bestowing our tediousness upon our 
hearers ; and, after all, there must be imperfection in the very best which raised 
the chorus of laughter in the jovial hour. Thus apologising for any failures in 
our necessarily brief notice of this neat and prettily presented volumeywe-proceed 
to a few examples of its various features, and begin with personals. 

Ramsay Maule, of Panmure, the father of the now Lord Dalhousie and Pan- 
mure, was, in his youth, a sample of the somewhat reckless men of large fortune, 
and much addicted to practical jokes which would not be tolerated in a fast prince 
in our day. Of him we are told :— 

** His magnificent baronial residence of Brechin Castle was in the vicinity of the town of 
Montrose, where dwelt the mother of Joseph Hume, ‘a man known to fame.’ Mrs. Hume, in 
her widowed state, had a hard struggle to bring up her family. In aid of other means she was a 
dealer in crockery; on market-days she spread out on the pavement in front of her shop a large 
assortment of her brittle ware, to the sore temptation of housewives, whose great pride and 
ambition is ever to be possessed of a handsome tea-set. This afforded an ager to indulge 
in a freak of fun just suited to Ramsay Maule, which he carried through by gallopping into 
Montrose at the head of a group of his merry companions, and charging and careering throngh 
and through Widow Hume's cups and saucers, tureens and plates, &c., until, as the Yankees 
say, ‘all was one almighty smash.’ A handful of Sir William Forbes’ bank-notes tossed to 
honest Mrs. Hume, with a cheery kindly smile from the ‘ generous sportsman’ (such his soubri- 
quet), settled the account and result of his spree. It was even whispered by the widow's gossips 
that a repetition of the ‘ weel-faared honourable’s daaffen, wadna be ill ta’en.’ ”’ 


Mohawking (even in this lowered tone not the most admirable pursuit for 
accomplished gentlemen) has fallen off so sensibly since, that London rings 
ne more with fashionable midnight orgies, and street rioting and rapine of bell- 
pulls and knockers. These amusements of the upper orders have declined into 
insipidity, just as those of the lowest orders have decayed, as perpetual exhibi- 
tions of dying agonies on the scaffold have become infrequent and unexemplary. 

Our next personal ‘trait relates to the late gallant representrative of Southwark, 
Sir Charles Napier, who was a boy-companion of young Ainslie, both entertain- 
ing strong predilections for the life of a sailor. Napier’s father, a retired post- 
captain, had other views for his son, and strongly opposed this disposition; but 
where there’s a will there’s a way. 

‘¢ This opposition was considered by us aspiring youngsters (i. ¢., his schoolfellows!) as a most 
tyrannical stretch of parental authority, and we determined to back up Charlie by accompanying 
him to his father’s house, in George-square, and endeavouring, by our persuasive eloquence, to 
move the gallant old captain to depart from his resolution. I remember well the awe we felt 
when we reached George-square, for, like Bob Acres, our bold resolve to face the captain had 
oozed out as we trudged along; and when about to be ushered into his presence, each endea- 
voured to give the pas and extré to his companions. On being in the captain's presence our 
fears did not diminish, as he looked with stern surprise at our thus invading bis sanctum. 
Charlie at length lifted up his voice, and reiterated his wish to don the middy’s uniform; upon 
which we all took courage, and in urgent, though rather tremulous voices, supported our friend’s 
petition. But it was in vain; we were dismissed in no very courteous terms by the gallant 
captain, who declared, in unmistakeable language, that Charlie never should be a sailor,” 

The obstacles, however, were soon after overcome, and Charlie announced, 
with unbounded joy, that his father had consented to his wishes. At Liverpool, 
in after years, Mr. A. gives us a reminiscence of the ancestor of another great and 
happily living character, which may interest our readers. He says :— 

** On first settling in Liverpool, I had letters of introduction to Mr. John Gladstone, who had 
become a leading member of the mercantile class in that town. He possessed excellent abilities, 
which enabled him to attain his then status, from having commenced his career as a clerk in a 
mercantile house at Dantzic. His father, who was a respectable and industrious man, residing 
in the town of Leith, followed the calling of a dealer in corn and oatmeal, had a numerous family, 
of whom John was either the eldest or second son. I remember seeing his father oceupied with 
his business, in a shop situated in the Sheriff Bray of Leith: an aneedote connected with this 
worthy man I will now relate, and tell the tale as ’twas told to me: ‘ At a period of scarcity, 
there was much discontent and rioting amongst the working and lower orders, during which the 
attacked all who, like Thomas Gladstone, dealt in corn and oatmeal, and were accused of hoard- 


ing quantities of each, This feeling burst forth with great violence against Gladstone, when the 
rioters broke into his shop, seized him, and were 


wroceeding mod ip him to death by the ignoble 
process of hanging, when, fortunately, the sheriff, a determined and courageous man _ er of 


that distinguished judge, Henry Cockburn), gallopped into the midst of the mob, caught hold of 
Gladstone, and rescued him from a most perilous situation.’ The sheriff was wont to describe 
this adventure with great glee.” 

We have observed on the writer’s absence of authorship arrangements. His 
work is not even divided into heads or chapters; and as he occasionally diverges, 
reverts, and reminds, it is no easy matter to follow him, except on his own course ; 
and critics are not hounds to pursue the beaten track on the scent in this fashion, 
Indeed it would be too long a chase, had we five times the room we have. For 
our author took a summer voyage to Petersburgh, and a cruise in the Hebrides ; 
he went to Jamacia and resided there (through above a hundred pages); he 
recovered health in Scotland among the pleasantest of people, beautiful scenery, 
and delightful society. He became a merchant in Liverpool, married, and had 
an only daughter, to save whom he tried the climate of France and Spain, but, 
all in vain, returned deeply affected to his native country. Now, though all 
these matters are treated:as it were “Touch and go,” it is quite impossible to 
afford any adequate idea of their particular bearings—we can only compare them 
to a moving diorama full of figures and incidents, and displaying altogether a view 
of the age as a sequel to Dr. Carlyle’s preceding picture. And it is odd enough 
that the Doctor is one of the writer’s dramatis persone, spoken of as the Minister 
of Inveresk (where Ainslie was at school), the friend and intimate companion of 
John Home, the author of Douglas, and of all the distinguished literati of the 
day. The further description of him is striking and quite in unison with the 
remarks which the publication of his remains have elicited from the press. 

The account of Liverpool, like that of Jamaica, shows a wonderful contrast 
with the present time. What would we think now, in our steam-ship experience, 
of the story of two vessels, equally ready to start on their voyage to Barbadoes, 
“at anchor at the magazines and quite ready for sea, waiting for a wind; one 
commanded by an unmarried, dashing, dare-devil sailor, the other by a steady, 
cautious, and excellent seaman, but a married man.” The one slept on board, 
the other in Liverpool, having a coxswain and boat’s crew on the beach to warn 
him, if necessary. But the coxswain got tipsy, and the crew went to sleep. 
The fair wind sprung up, and the first vessel got out to sea, whilst our luckless 
married captain was called just in time in the morning to see where his comrade 
was, and, from a change in the weather, find himself too late! And there he lay, 
detained by adverse weather, till his consort got to Barbadoes, discharged and 
took in a fresh cargo, and returned to discover the unlucky victim of his cox- 
swain’s love of grog positively where he had left him, waiting for a wind, two 
months before. 

We are sorry that we cannot even touch upon the convivial pleasantries and 
records of the wits and witty sayings which Mr. Ainslie has rescued from 
oblivion; but as his Reminiscences must attract a wide circle, especially in the 
10rth and around Liverpool, we may with less reluctance conclude with recom- 
mending it to the notice of the rest of the world, though some of the passages in 
Scotch Doric may puzzle some of the most erudite of Cockney literati. The 
narrative covers thirty-five years (to 1522), and gives a remarkable eye-witness 
description of the Porteous mob-murder, and an account of the initiation of the 
railroad between Liverpool and Manchester, with which it concludes. But if the 
Juvenile is encouraged by publie approbation, he promises a continuation, which 
we trust we may live to see. 
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VERSE AND WORSE—AGAIN.* 


tion of cases, that, without some relief, we run the risk of hasty sentences, or a 
failure of justice. In this class of offences, no amount of convictions, no severity 
of punishment, operates as a warning.” Example has no other force than that of 
tempting undisciplined minds into new misdemeanours. Nobody is deterred by 
it. Folly is encouraged by having its bells rung about its ears. Rigorous 
criticism, like hanging, fascinates the imagination of undeveloped offenders ; and 
as the gallows at the Old Bailey is considered by many sensible people to be a 
fruitfal nursing mother to babes of iniquity, so, it is to be feared, the critical 
scaffold increases and multiplies that desperate rout called by Ben Jonson poet- 
euckers. But we must not remit the penalty because the vice spreads. The law 
must take its course ; and our chief difficulty in its administration is that of finding 
time to try the culprits. We are worse off in this respect than Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell. He presides over an elastic tribunal; but ‘we adjudicate within 
stringent limits. The only course that occurs to us by which we can reconcile 
convenience and responsibility is to set aside a sort of intercalary Session, from 
time to time, when a batch can be brought up together for judgment; thus 
enabling us, at last, to clear off arrears, and to keep pace with current demands 
upon our attention. 

From a heap of books before us, of all colours in and out of the rainbow, pow- 
dered, and stamped, and fretted over with gold, we take the first that comes to 
begin with. It is by Mr. Joseph Hambleton, and bears the title of “A Spring 
Morning’s Dream.’’ Mr. Hambleton tells us that he has “ written with a pur- 
pose,” and that he makes the avowal as “ a matter of self-satisfaction ;”’ which he 
is fairly entitled to do, considering how many people with loftier pretensions have 
written to no purpose. But we should be better pleased with this preliminary 
declaration, if we could find out what the purpose is. The preface, which under- 
takes to expound it, plunges us into an abyss of impenetrable darkness upon the 
subject. Mr. Hambledon “ flatters himself,” he says, that “he has succeeded in 
an attempt to trace from their source some of the wanderings of his own mind, 
and to mark their progress towards conviction.” 
who can trace wanderings from their source should follow|them up to conviction ; 
while we, “who are but simple men,” can only regret that this sublime exploit 
should not be brought down by plainer language to the level of our comprehen- 
sion. A little farther on, we have a fuller exposition of the purpose of the book. 
Here we are informed that Religion, Worship, Devotion, Justice, Free Inquiry, 
and Virtue are exercises of man’s faculties, and food for his soul, but that, taken 
in the way of aliment, they must be used conjointly, because, says Mr. Ham- 
bleton, “ one unfairly stimulated, all suffer from disproportionate monstrosity,” 
Regarding this dietetic statement as a lucid outline of the conditions of man’s 
life in its most solemn aspects, moral, intellectual, and religious, Mr. Hambleton 
proceeds to “ cast it into the fanciful shape of a poem.” We are sorry that we 
cannot give the reader any further information. When we open the poem itself, 
which consists of a mosaic of independent fragments upon a bewildering diversity 
of topics, grave, gay, satirical, political, historical, and descriptive, conveyed in 
an endless variety of metres to correspond, the preface by comparison becomes 
brilliantly clear, and as luminous in its depths as the Hall of Dazzling Delights 
in a Christmas pantomime. 

The introduction is jauntily addressed to departing May. The form of the 
invocation is pretty, but unluckily it was anticipated by Suckling :— 

** Prithee, why so cold, May, 
Think on days of old, May,” &c. 
The coming of June is greeted in the next versicle. June, like May, is considerably 
altered since Mr. Hambleton was first acquainted with him. He is a mere fop, an 
‘imitative ape,”’ who, “ hearing that May was cold,” extends an icy finger to his 
friends. The poet is so offended, or disappointed, at the pride and formality of 
these two months, that he is resolved to have nothing more to do with them, and 
accordingly proceeds to “sing himself to sleep” in a “ lullaby,” which is distin- 
guished from all other lullabys by being regularly divided into strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode, in four parts. This lullaby consists of an argument, rather 
hard and knotty, in favour of going to sleep, and the pleasures arising therefrom, 
amongst which the gratification of beholding a gem lost “by the wrecking of 
memory” is prominent :— 
** Beheld, as if tossed 
By anarchs for decking 
With lustrous form 
Each phantom brow 
That appears but to glance 
In fluttering dance 
With the uncaught Now, 
The irrevocable Past, 
And Fvurvrs’s shape uncast.”’ 
These verses having the desired effect, the poet falls fast asleep, and begins to 
dream. His slumber is fitful and disturbed. The diet he has been indulging in 
has evidently disagreed with him. He raves in a strange language ; begins 
* To utter oft-told tales 
In unselected speech,” 
All manner of broken scenes and disjointed visions pass before him; Attic 
drama and philosophy, rising up in his distempered brain are suddenly swept 
away by a trial for blasphemy, which is displaced by Esoteric and Exoteric 
Teaching, Political Degradation, and the Final Struggle, and the Lost Battle. After 
this apparent catastrophe we are whisked off to Athens, where we witness the 
extinction of freedom and poetry, followed by the Last Appeal (wherefore, or to 
whom we know not), and then the dream, which we were not aware had been 
interrupted, is resumed, and the poet continues to be tossed about in the same 
manner, from one distracting theme to another, through sixteen cantos. In one 
respect this production must be allowed to be an excellent imitation of a dream 
it is totally unintelligible. Subject after subject looms up in mist and vapour, 
and beating of big words in capital letters, and whistling of metres, and every 
conceivable variety of verbal tumult, without an atom of meaning; and then the 
mists, before they have formed into tableaux, or shapes of any kind, or suggested 
to the mind a single distinct or comprehensive idea, dissolve into profounder 
masses of cloudy verbiage, to be again broken up by the heaving of some fresh 
phantasm. These wonderful things are wrought out, sometimes in a vein of 
bewildering banter, and sometimes with oracular solemnity. Here is an indifferent 
touch of the former, from a curious detached piece, called ‘“ Wide-Awake.” 
Mr. Hambleton is rebuking the “ bloated pride” of people who, drawing their 
wealth from the city, must needs pamper their vanity by living at the West- 
end :— 
** Happy to hear it said in ‘ Park’ they dwell, 
That so no curious nose the shop may smell, 


While lucre scraped at counters, grabb'd at desks, 
Dubs them as ‘ Gents,’ or bids address as ‘ Esqs.’” 








* A Spring-Morning’s Dream. 


, With Somniloquence and Wide-Awake. 
ton. London: Kent & Co, 


By Joseph Hamble- 


| 
| 


It is, doubtless, proper that he | 


THERE onght to be a Special Assize to sit in judgment on metrical delinquents. _ is conspicuous in Mr. Hambleton’s system of versification. 


The business of the regular courts of criticism grows so heavy by the accumula- |. 


| from Greek and Roman times down to the present day. 








The elliptical form, of which we have a couple of examples in this quatrain, 
He is great, too, 
in double rhymes; and, unconscious of the fatigue he inflicts upon the ear 
of the reader, to say nothing of the incoherent drivel to which this kind of com- 
position commits him, he carries on whole cantos in such strains as the following, 
wherein a leather-cutter of Athens is complaining of the interruptions he suffers 
from Socrates :— 


** He puts his questions into all things ing 
In heaven and hell. What right has he for t ing 
What's true or not? Our language dares define he,— 
He, forsooth ! whose substance not three minz 
Would fetch if brought for sale! Not acquiescing, 
As poor men ought, nor e’en so much as guessing 
That rich men are the right men, and that property 
Must, as the name shows, ever be the proper tie 
Of argument and sound opinion.”’ 


The last of these rhymes will show to what desperate straits the ingenious 
author is sometimes driven to keep up the strokes of his double tom-tom; and as 
by this time the reader will probably have taken the full measure of Mr. Ham- 
bleton’s music, we will pass on to the next performer. 








SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL ATLAS.* 


A celebrated French writer was asked some years ago what kind of knowledge 
he considered it most important that an educated man should possess beyond the 
range of his immediate professional acquirements. The reply was, such an 
acquaintance with the great events in general history that he could map out the 
various states into which the civilized world has been divided in every century, 
This would, we suspect, 
have proved a severe test even for high historical scholarship. Whence, indeed, 
is the necessary information to be gleaned? The only maps with which we are 
familiar relate either to the periods of pagan antiquity or to our own epoch. No 
epitome of general history supplies us with the data necessary to represent, 
in the rudest manner, the boundaries of the states which have successively arisen 
in Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire. The writer even of the most 
meagre historical summary is to some extent an artist. To sustain the interest 
of his narrative, he is obliged to concentrate attention on those communities which 
play the most prominent part in the epoch of which he treats, and to throw into 
the shade others which, whatever their importance might have been, have now 
disappeared from the map of Europe. The fact is that we might as well attempt 
to lay down a plan of an estate from drawings taken on the spot by a landscape- 
painter as attempt to trace charts of the political geography of successive epochs 
from the descriptions contained in historical works properly so called ; nor could it be 
otherwise. Maps supply a kind of information which printed books cannot furnish 
and the fact is that our ideas of mediaeval and modern history have been completely 
distorted from the want of good historical maps. Reading all history by the light 
of atlases of ancient and modern geography, we entertain the most erroneous ideas 
respecting the permanence of those boundaries which now form the limits of 
European states. How vague, for instance, are the notions generally entertained 
regarding the nuclei of the French and Spanish monarchies and the states out 
of which they grew. How few persons could describe the former boundaries 
of the kingdoms of Lorraine and Burgundy, or Leon and Arragon, or of the pro- 
vinces of Southern France and Eastern Spain, which blent throughout the 
Middle Ages into one nationality, and gave the first impulse to Western civiliza- 
tion ? 

In all parts of Europe it is the same. Old geographical limits have disappeared 
from the maps, without the facts which they represented having ceased to 
exercise an influence on the inhabitants of the areas they circumscribed. The 
names of old states, however, survive, representing, as they generally do, more 
truly than the administrative names appearing in modern maps the areas into 
which Europe is divided by the accidents of its surface. The Lombards and the 
Piedmontese do not cease to speak of Montferrat, although the Marquisate has 
been dropped from the list of Sardinian provinces. The Finns and Esthonians 
still talk of Ingermannland, although the Russian town of St. Petersburg, planted 
within the territory, has conferred upon it a new designation in administrative 
geography. And so it is with a hundred other names, which are met with con- 
stantly in historical works and in books of travel, and yet are nowhere to be traced 
upon our maps, or to be found described in our gazeteers or dictionaries. The import- 
ance, then, of a work which should represent the various states into which the 
known world has been divided since the fall of the Roman empire, can scarcely 
be overrated. We do not subscribe to the doctrine of the French writer from 
whom we quoted; but we agree so far with him as to think that the kind of 
information to which he refers is of very high importance, and that any one who has 
studied history with the aid of such maps as these will retain views of the general 
course of events more vivid and more accurate than any he could have obtained 
by mere reading. 

These maps embrace the whole period of medieval and modern history. In 
the first we have a representation of Europe immediately after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, in which the position of the various Germanic, Slavonic, and 
Finnish tribes, who had overrun the continent from the Asiatic deserts, is care- 
fully represented. We have next a picture of the same area during the Carlo- 
vingian, Saxon, and Franconian periods. Then follow maps which show the early 
medizval conquests of the Arabs, the Turks, and the Moguls, and the state of 
Europe and the East at the time of the Crusades. The Latin, Germanic, and 
Sclavonian countries are then depicted as they appeared in each century 
from the period of the Hohenstaufens down to that of the thirty years’ war, 
the series being continued to our own times by maps representing the Ottoman 
Empire at the height of its power in the seventeenth century, the growth of 
Russia, the partitions of Poland, and the state of Europe before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, and in the era of Napoleon. A general map of the world 
is added, in which are represented all the tracks of the great voyages of discovery 
and exploratory expeditions from the sixteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The work, as we are told, has been the labour of a lifetime; and it is 
one which conld only have been produced by a learned and industrious German 
scholar. We venture to predict for it a very considerable success in this country, 
as it exhibits, briefly, and at a glance, a kind of information not to be obtained 
without immense toil from books, but which is nevertheless absolutely necessary 
to understand aright the history of the great invasions, the struggle of medizeval 
Europe with the Arabs and Turks, the consequences of the great wars which 
have devastated the Continent, the diplomatic negotiations in which they have 
terminated, and the changes which colonization and mercantile enterprise 
are in our own times silently bringing about in the most remote corners of the 
globe. 





* Spruner’s Historical Atlas. London: Triibner., 1560, 
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_ The second book presents a contrast between Christianity and Islamism, and the 
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followers. Animated by 4 pure, noble, 


amongst the Cerinthians, Ebionites, &c. 
character of Mohammed, the history and dogmas of the Koran, showing what it 


borrowed from Judaism, and what from Christianity. The first book concludes 


with an account of the spread, success, character, and influence of Islamism. 
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ISHMAEL—THE MOSLEM MISSION FIELD.* 


We have placed ther two works of very great value, both bearing upon 
one, and that an Siceatine subject. The first is a large book, contaming a 
- fall inistory of Islamism, and its relation to Christianity ; the second, a sinall 
pamphlet, pointing out the necessity of establishing Christian missions among 
the Mohammedans. The author of both works, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Arnold, 
has long sojourned in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Abyssinia, and India. His 
researches as a scholar, have made known to him the ancient history of Islamism, 
Sand his active life as a missionary has brought him in constant contact with 
Islamism as it now exists, both in its an age er ome Be = Ce 
religi i ners and lives of its cleri 1erents and lay 
ee and disinterested zeal, the Rev. Dr. 
"Arnold comes before the public as an author to present them with the result of 
ES ovcaaine to aes eae the masters of his knowledge, so that when they 
bompletely understand the subject on which he addresses them, they may aid in 
e performance of a great Christian duty, that is, making the truth known to 
ose who now “sit in darkness.” 

The great work of the truly rev. author is divided into two books,—the first, 
«The Natural History of Islamism,” traces back the forerunners of Mohammed 
to the first dawning of Christianity, and detects the deniers of Christ’s divinity 
The author gives the age, history, and 


“author having vindicated the integrity both of the Old and New Testament, then 


" *compares together the Bible and the Koran, Christ and Mohammed. We only 


"refer to the points which are so well treated, and so elaborately expounded in Mr. 






Arnold’s work. ‘“Ishmael” is a clear, accurate, and interesting historical 


e... account of the rise, progress, and present position of Mohammedism. 






~~ vast mass of historical information contained in it. 


We strongly recommend ‘ Ishmael” to universal perusal on account of the 
We recommend it, because 
'we do not know of any work on the same subject so good or so useful; and we 
feel an additional satisfaction in recommending it, because the rev. author has 


~~ resolved that whatever may be the profits arising from its sale, the whole of the 





% "proceeds are to be given towards founding “a society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Mohammedans.” 


Is such a mission necessary ? and is it incumbent on England to aid in its 
~ formation ? 


There are, it appears, 5,000,000 of Mohammedans within the 
‘borders of Christian Europe; and there are 15,000,000 of Mohammedans 
who are our fellow-subjects in India. Efforts have been made to convert 
_Jews—efforts have been made to convert Pagan idolate:s ; but there is, it may be 


~ Baid, no mission for converting Mohammedans, even though, as it is shown by 


eS pricing the 






ig 


i! 


‘the rev. author, there is at this time, what was never before so strongly 
developed, “a spirit of inquiry agitating the followers of the Koran.” We quote 
his words upon this point :— 
“« At this very moment the unheard-of request has been received from the Bedouin tribes 
j ashalic of Aleppo, to send a Christian teacher among them. Persia, like Turkey, 
> is literally waiting to receive the Gospel. A new sphere of Apostolic labour is also opening 
> among the Moslems in Egypt and North Africa. Would that some of the pent-up energy of our 


ng 


~ awakened and reviving Church, might throw itself upon this fresh department of the mission 
2G field!”’ 


__ Cordially uniting in the prayer thus expressed by the author—strongly approv- 
‘ing of the object he has in view, and sincerely admiring the valuable historical 
‘book he has contributed to English literature, we hope soon to hear that his 


_ generous efforts for the benefit of his fellow-men have been crowned with success. 


- vivacity of her manners. 


_ storation of his former affection, followed by a happy marriage. 








TWICKENHAM TALES.+ 


Tue “ Twickenham Tales” are modelled on the plan of “The Decameron.” <A 
arty of friends are described as meeting at the house of a gentleman of refined 
literary tastes. They are invited to spend a few days together, and each to come 
prepared with a story, the narrative of which is to conclude the amusements of 
@ach evening. The invitation is accepted; and as each novelist arrives at 
Twickenham he is described by the author. 

The tales commence with a half-novel, half-romance, entitled ‘The Lady I saw 
in Hyde Park. One Tale in Two.” This is the longest and the best in the 
Collection. The hero is described as having his attention attracted towards a 
young lady beset in the park by an ill-looking, meanly-dressed ruffian. The lady 
appeals to the hero for protection. He aids her, puts her into a cab, and then 
Noses sight of her. She is next seen riding in the park, when she is thrown from 

"her horse by the fellow from whom she had previously been rescued flinging a 
"stick between the horse’s legs. The hero again saves the beautiful young lady, 
7 conveys her home, and in a few days afterwards has the opportunity of speaking 
-toher. She mystifies him by the boldness of her language, and the boisterous 
She tells him that she sees he admires her, and her 
» wish is to deter him from falling in love with her. The warning is of no avail. 
_ He becomes desperately enamoured, writes a letter explaining his position in life, 
‘and seeking her hand. The reply to this letter is an intimation that the lady has 
‘left London for the Continent. The hero follows her; proceeds to Florence, dis- 
covers the cause of her incomprehensible conduct, is disgusted with her, returns 
to London, loses sight of her for a few years, then meets her by chance at 
Cologne, is about to fly from the place to avoid her, when a manuscript is placed 
in his hand, giving a full account of her previous life, and the result is the re- 


The mystery of 


" the story consists in “the explanation” of the lady ; and the pleasure of evolving 


ee 


that mystery we shal] not anticipate, but leave to the purchasers of the “ Twick. 
senham Tales,” assuring them tiat they will find it, and many other things in the 
two volumes, very pleasant reading. 

» ‘Perseverance in Love,” the second story in the book, is an old tale, told in the 


~ manner of the ancient writers—simple in its style and quaint in its remarks. 


“An Episode in the Life of Godfrey Knox,” is the story of a respectable minister 
of the Established Church, who at fifty years of age is married, through the 
manceuvring of a match-making acquaintance, to an old maid. The clergyman 
finds the advantage of this change in his house being kept in better order, and 
the lady is contented by an exaltation in her position; and so the aged newly- 
married go on peaceably together for some time, until they unluckily receive an 
invitation, in the month of February, from a duke and duchess “to a ball and 


* Ishmael ; or, a Natural History of Islamism and its relation t Chri tis it 
. , ~ ? . ‘ 
Dr. J. Muehleisen-Arnold, formerly Church Missionary in Asia and Africa ~ Dy ee Bag 
St. Marv’s Hospital, — London: Rivingtons, Waterloo-place 1860 eal 
The Méslem Mission Field; or, the First Appeal on behalf of the Society f 
. Society for propagating the 
Gospel among the (180,000,000 of ) Moslems. by the Rev. Dr. J. Muehlei x 
Sadedeen Waterloo-place. 1860. , - Muehleisen-Arnold, London: 
+ Twickenham Tales. By a Society of Novelists, 


& Gene In Two Volumes, London: James Hi ge 





* 

supper at G——, at a quarter before ten o’clock.’’ The clergyman is most 
reluctant to go; but his wife carries the point against him. She prepares a new 
and splendid dress for the occasion. She is enchanted at the thought of mingling 
with fashionable society at the duke’s, and her vanity is flattered at the thought 
of seeing her name in the county newspaper amongst the invited guests of “ the 
duke and duchess.” But then it is a long way from the rectory to the duke’s 
mansion. The rector and his wife have to travel a dreary and cold journey 
in a pony-chaise to a market-town, and from thence to proceed in a fly to the 
ball. They have made their journey; the rector’s lady has her ball dress—black 
satin, with a pink and silver wreath—safely with her. They have arrived chilled 
and weary at the market-town. 


«* Immediately on arriving, Mrs. Knox ordered a fire and tea to be placed in a bedroom. The 
plan met Mr. Knox's entire approval ; and as they sat basking before the blazing fire, he even 
affected to find pleasure in the expedition, declaring that a tedious journey on a February da 

ave a new and brilliant colouring to @ tea-table and the fireside. The tea finished, the ball- 

ress unpacked, a sense of intense weariness came over the Rector's lady, and she proposed 
that she should lie down in her dressing-gown, and try to sleep until it was time to dress for the 
ball, while he might repose in the easy chair by the side of the fire. It was nowsix o'clock. It 
would take them about an hour to get toG-——-, If they left at nine o'clock, they should have 
ample time ; therefore, allowing half-an-hour for dressing, they might count on two hours for 
repose. Ringing the bell for coals, Mrs. Knox gave the chamber-maid directions that she should 
knock at the door at eight o'clock and bring warm water. Soothed and comforted by the warmth, 
though wearied to an overwhelming degree, in ten minutes after she had laid herself on the bed, 
and covered herself with quilt and blankets, Mrs. Knox sank into the profoundest sleep. Mr. 
Knox, in spite of the luxury of dressing-gown and slippers, did not so soon lose all conscious- 
ness.” 


The Rector and his wife both fell asleep, and it was not until eight o'clock the 
next morning that the chambermaid knocked at the door, and the Rector’s lady 
discovered that the ball, for which she had prepared with so much trouble, was 
past, and gone by for ever! The chambermaid had supposed eight o'clock in the 
morning had been meant; the poor girl never, for one instant, imagining “ that 
two such quiet-looking people could mean to be awoke for a duchess’s ball.’’ This 
well-told little tale does not, however, end with the disappointment of the Rector’s 
lady. Other important incidents, affecting both herself and her husband, were 
involved in the invitation, the ball, and its consequences, and for an explanation 
we must refer the reader to “The Twickenham Tales.” 

The last story in the first volume is “ Marriage by Lottery’’—a very pretty story, 
of which the heroine is a poor Irish girl, an orphan, who had been taken care of, 
by an humble woman (a greengrocer), and who lives to reward, by her fidelity 
and courage, the family that had treated her kindly. The scene of this tale is 
laid in what is called “low life ;” but so happily are the characters developed, it 
will, we are certain, be read with satisfaction, by all who can feel pleasure in a 
truthful development of character. 

In the second volume the tales are “The Double Shot,” “The Diamond Clasp,” 
“Seppy Will,” and “ A Lawyer’s Fishing Adventure; or, Hooking a Case.” 

All the Tales in these volumes are narrated with spirit; but interwoven with 
them are two contributions that are out of place—‘ Swift's Visit to Pope’s Villa,” 
and ‘* Reminiscences of Strawberry Hill.’’ Probably the composition of these two 
papers entailed upon the author more time, trouble, and vexation of spirit than 
all the tales which he has written; and yet he may rest assured he will find but 
few persons take the trouble of going through either. The author of “The 
Twickenham Tales” has a gift for story-telling ; but he (she?) lacks the wit ofa 
Lucian, a Plato, a Xenophon, a Minutius Felix, an Erasmus, or a Landor. He or 
she cannot imagine, much less personify, illustrious debaters and potent contro- 
versialists; and has not the power to breathe life again into the dry bones of 
defunct genius—to revivify, in moving and speaking simulacra the spirits of the 
departed, and recall the peculiar mental powers which won for them fame when 
they had been mortals. 

“The Twickenham Tales” are well worth reading. All the stories are good, 
and all marked with originality. The inferior portions of these volumes are com- 
prised in the Introduction, and the compositions attributed to ‘ Charles Verney.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


We have already referred to the new stories with which the Cornhill, Bentley, 
and Temple Bar magazines commence the year 1861. Fraser is in this respect a 
rival in the race with its contemporaries ; and whilst the first reintroduces one 
of the contemporaries of ‘‘ Pendennis,’ and the second secures for himself a 
position on his old vantage ground in “the Tower,” and the third deals with city 
life, mixed up with a particle of French-like diablerie, the valiant Fraser plunges 
into the vortex of fashionable life, with a heroine in Belgrave-square, and a hero 
who is an habitué of “ White’s” and ‘'Tattersall’s.” The title of the story is, 
** Good for Nothing ; or, All Down Hill,” by the author of “ Digby Grand,” “ The 
Interpreter,” &c. Of this story there are four chapters, and the last concludes 
very cleverly ; for the hero and supposed heroine are on the point of having a 
proposal of marriage made, when a mysterious fair lady, with a delicious voice, is 
seen and heard in a concert-room, and the proposal is not made, and all parties 
are left in a state of entanglement, the solution of which is to be sought for in a 
future number.——Blackwood is very grave—almost sombre, this month. It 
begins with a review of “ The Political Year ;”’ it then deals with what it desig- 
nates “ The Purist Prayer-Book ;’’ is philosophical on the condition of “ Uncivilized 
Man;”’ growls over “‘ English Embassies in China;” and its grim pleasure is shown 
in a fancy sketch, entitled, “ Horror! a true tale.’——-The Dublin University is 
gloomy and sedate as Blackwood, and, like all of the Irish race, when in low 
spirits, disposed to pugnacity, and to discuss a war policy. It begins with a 
talk about fighting in ‘‘a great country’s cheap defence ;’’ and it ends by showing 
what are the probabilities of 2 “naval warfare betwen France and England.” It 
proposes an extension of the volunteer system to Ireland.- In the National 
there is a very happily-written sketch of Thomas Duncombe, M.P. for Finsbury, 
from the practised pen of Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie.——The Foresters’ Miscellany— 
the orgen of a most influential society—gives its support, in two articles, to the 
volunteer movement. Duffy's Hibernian is an interesting periodical, not merely 
on account of the “Irish’’ antiquarian intelligence supplicd by such a writer as 
Dr. Donovan, but also for the variety of its contents, its light and lively essays, as 
well as Irish stories.—-—-In the Westminster Review there is a very interesting 
article, entitled, ‘‘ Alcohol: what becomes of it in the Human Body?” The 
moral which the writer wishes to convey may be stated in a very few words, 
namely, “‘ That the true source of strength of body is to be found in nutritious 
food and active exertion, rather than in the use of alcoholic drinks.” At the 
same time it is admitted, that there are certain persons and classes upon whom 
‘alcohol (in small doses), tea, and tobacco, have the power of exerting a most 
potent calmative influence.’’- The New Quarterly Review continues in the 
present month a subject-——‘“‘The Newspaper Press,’’ which it started in a 
preceding number, and that attracted a great deal of observation. The writer 
endeavours to show that much mischief is done by what he regards as “ the cheap- 
priced radical newspapers.” He would wish to retaliate on them, by having “a 
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conservative organ in active circulation amongst the working population of the 
manufacturing towns,” because he affirms that in such places there is “ an ap- 
palling amount of squalor which the rampant radical journals take especial care 
not to make known to the world.” We doubt very much the accuracy of this asser- 
tion.——-Colburn’s New Monthly (ander the able editorship of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth) claims, in one respect, a pre-eminence beyond its contemporaries, for 
it commences the new year with two new stories—“ Granville de Vigne ; a tale 
of the day,” and “The Curse of Wolfhéimberg.’’ The heroes and heroines of the 
first story are all devoted to the chase—the principal character, a young gentle- 
man with an income of forty thousand pounds a year, is described as falling in 
love with a handsome, haughty dame, because she kept well up with him in a 
hard ran after a fox. The tale is told with great spirit; but we must own we 
cannot feel the same interest in the hero which the author has manifestly taken 
in describing him. The “Curse of Wolfheimberg” is an interesting German 
tale.—In the Art Journal this month, there are illustrations of “ War,” engraved 
by P. Lightfoot from the original by T, Drummond, R.S.A., in the Royal collec- 
tion at Osborne ; of “ Caligula’s Palace: Bay of Baize,’’ engraved by E. Goodall, 
from the picture by Turner, in the National Gallery; and of “The Friends,” 
from the picture of Sir E. Landseer. There are four particularly good papers 
by Mr. Heaphey, Mr. Purnell, Mr. Fairholt, and Walter Thornbury. The Art 
Journal commences its twenty-third volume with noble specimens of the talent 
it has at its command in every department. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Kent’s Christmas Yule Log, 1861. Boston: John Morton. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—In this little publication there is given an almanack 
for the year 1861. Its principal attractions consist in the local legends and 
anecdotes it has collected. First, it shows how the weather for the past year 
has affected agricultural operations in Lincolnshire. Next, under the title of 
“ Billy Shuffler and the Lincolnshire Witches,” it gives a legend, partly in 
prose and partly in rhyme, of the wicked doings of certain witches who 
stole a child out of a cradle in Longwood, with the fell intention of boiling 
it in their “ cauldrons, and making charms on its bones;’’ and upon being pursued 
by the father and servants, abandoning the infant, and seizing upon the horse 
which Billy Shuffler rode—Billy Shuffler being the represéntative of a class of 
men who boast much when there is no appearance of danger, and prove them- 
selves to be rank cowards in periods of real peril. This legend is followed by the 
story of “ A Christmas Ghost,” that disturbed a festive party at Netheringham ; 
but afterwards proved to be nothing more terrific than a harmless cat, drowned 
in a water-barrel. Short biographies are given of a few celebrated Lincolnshire 
men—Sir Edmund Anderson, one of Queen Elizabeth’s judges; George Bass, 
the discoverer of ‘‘ Bass’s Straits ;"’ Herbert Ingram, M.P., and his son. In the 
poetical department there are lines addressed to “ Garibaldi, King of Men,” 
“ The Song of the Yule Log,” and the ‘‘ Corigorant on the Steeple.” The last 
is written in the same metre as Poe’s celebrated lines on “‘ the Raven.” It is 
founded on the fact, that on the very day Mr. Ingram, M.P. for Boston, was 
drowned in Lake Michigan, a cormorant—a bird of evil omen—was observed by 
the inhabitants of the town perched on the steeple of St. Botolph’s church ; and, 
as the author of the poem remarks, what makes it more strange, is the fact that 
the lamented gentleman was the owner of St. Botolph’s living.” 





The Family Friend—Christmas, 1860.—A very charming volume, deyoted “ to 
innocent mirth as well as social wisdom.’’ It is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains, amongst other matters, an illustrated story, needlework patterns, ‘ notes 
and queries” for naturalists, poetry, moral stories for old and young, scraps 
upon gardening and angling, extracts from good books, household receipts, &c. 





Nephalism, the true Temperance of Scripture, Science, and Experience. By 
James Miller, F.R.S.E. Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League.—This volume 
is the substance of a series of lectures delivered to the students of the University 
of Edinburgh. The Committee of the University Temperance Society were so 
gratified by the reasoning displayed and facts introduced in the lectures of Mr. 
Miller, Professor of Surgery in the University, that they requested him to give to 
the public the benefit of his learning and arguments, by embodying all he had 
stated in a volume for general distribution. The cause of temperance has seldom 
found so able and energetic an advocate as Professor Miller. As a counter- 
poise to what may be considered a general failing, we trust this volume may 
attract that amount of attention to which its intrinsic merits entitle it. 





Memoirs and Essays, illustrative of Art, Literature, and Social Morals, by 
Mrs. Jameson. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. This is a new edition of Essays, by the gifted and 
accomplished author of “‘ The Characteristics of Women,” “ Memoirs of Female 
Sovereigns,” “ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” The subjects of the 
several Essays are “‘ The House of Titian,” ‘‘ Adelaide Kemble,” “The Xanthian 
Marbles,” “ Washington Alliston,” “Woman's Mission, and Woman’s Position,” 
and “ The Relative Social Position of Mothers and Governesses.” It is unneces- 
sary to praise compositions which have already received the stamp of public 
approbation. 








Tue Benerit or a Goop Examp._e.—Dinan, in the Cotes du Nord, is one of 
the prettiest towns in all Brittany. Amongst other advantages possessed by it 
may be counted its respectable British residents. In Dinan are to be found no 
persons—English, Irish, or Scot-h—of doubtful reputation; or if any such ven- 
ture inside its precincts, they soon discover it to be impossible to gain access to 
the homes of the English settlers. Within the last fortnight a very sad event has 
occurred in Dinan, viz., the death of the British Chaplain. The Rev. Richard 
Archer Julian has been called from this world at the early age of thirty years, 
leaving a young widow and two children. The event is regarded as a general 
calamity in that part of France; for whilst the youthful and gifted clergyman 
edified his own flock by his piety he won the admiration and respect of all other 
sects by his meekness, gentleness, and untiring acts of charity. The British 
residents of Dinan determined, at a public meeting a few days since, to raise a 
monument commemorative of the Rev. Mr. Julian. The moment this determina- 
tion became known amongst the respectable Roman Catholics of the town, they 
requested permission to be allowed to subscribe to the same object. At atime 
when society is so much disturbed with the bitterness of sectarian feelings, it is 
pleasant to be able to point to one spot in which all persons, of all religious per- 
suasions, English, Irish, Scotch, and French, combine together to testify their 
admiration of an amiable and a good man, who in every action of his life afforded 
the proof that he was animated with none other than feelings of Christian charity 
towards al! mankind. The monument to his memory will be the proof that the 
good lessons he taught and practised ; others, inspired by his example, have imi- 


tated. 





AN OLD MAN’S SONG. 
Arr—* John Brown.” 


WHEN I wander up and down, 
Through the highways of the town, 
I can stady men and manners as I go, Young Man ; 
I can watch the follies run, 
Idly flaring in the sun, 
And the vices and the falsehoods where they grow, Young Man. 
If I see an arrant knave 
In his chariot, looking brave, 
Splashing up the mud on me and on you, Young Man; 
I can pass him quite resigned, 
And exclaim with quiet mind, 
“‘T would rather walk in tatters and be true, Young Man.” 


When I see the large domain 
Of some rogue in girth and grain, 
And his pleasant woodland castle on the hill, Young Man ; 
Or the mansion in the square, 
With its tomes and pictures rare, . 
Of some fraudulent concoctor of a Pill, Young Man ; 
Or the little snug retreats 
Of the pettifogging cheats, 
Who empoison all they bake and all they brew, Young Man ; 
I can go to bed and say, 
In my attic, when I pray, 
**T would rather rent a wigwam and be true,” Young Man. 


When I see a man who thrives 
Out of other people’s lives,— 
Out of stolen goods, false measure, and short weight, Young Man ; 
Who gives dinners, suppers, balls, 
And when shivering Hunger calls, 
Sends it groaning to the niggard workhouse gate, Young Man ; 
I can look clear-eyed to Heaven, 
Saying, “‘ Be my sins forgiven, 
** Let my heart be free of pride, whate’er I do,” Young Man. 
** But in utter scorn I hold 
»* All such creatures and their gold, 
**For I'd rather sweep a crossing and be true, Young Man.” 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Messrs. Longman have some important works in preparation. Among them 
are * Popular Education of France,” with notes on that of Holland and Belgium ; 
a Report to the Royal Commission of Popular Education, with additidns and in- 
troduction, by Matthew Arnold, Foreign Commissioner to the Commission ; 
* Lectures on the History of England,” by William Longman; “The Life and 
Travels of St. Paul,’—a description of the countries, towns, and islands men- 
tioned in the journeys of St. Paul, by W. M‘Leod, F.R.G.S.; “The Forms, 
Complications, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Consumption,’ by James 
Copland; ‘‘ The History of Medicine,’ comprising a narrative of its progress 
from the earliest ages to the present time, as well as of the delusions inci- 
dental to its advancement from empiricism to the dignity of a science, by 
Edward Meryon; “Physiology for Schools,’ preceded by first steps in phy- 
siology for beginners, by John Marshall, F.R.S.; “A Glossary of Mineralogy,” 
embracing the physical characters and chemical compositions of the metalliferous 
and earthy minerals, and a popular account of their history and applications, by 
H. W. Bristow. The above publishers also announce for immediate publication 
the “ London Catalogue of Periodicals and Newspapers,” the twentieth annual 
edition, corrected to 1861, including the transactions of various societies, and a 
list of metropolitan printing societies and clubs. 

Messrs. Routledge are preparing for immediate publication, “The Life of the 


-Earl of Dundonald,” by Joseph Allen, author of “The Life of Nelson ;’”’ with 


portrait and illustrations. 
Life of Nelson.” 

Mr. James Blackwood has the following work in preparation :—‘ Arminius ; or, 
the History of the German People, and their Legal and Constitutional Customs, 
from the days of Julius Cesar tothe days of Charlemagne ;’”’ by the late Thomas 
Smith, F.S.A. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have two new novels in the press: “ Katherine and 
her Sisters,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, author of the “ Discipline of Life ;’ and 
“The Daily Governess,” by the author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in the press “ Education in Oxford, its Method, 
its Aids, and its Rewards,” by James Thorold Rogers, one of the Delegates of 
the Oxford Local Examinations: ‘‘ Memories of Merton,’ by John Bruce 
Norton ; being a series of 150 Sonnets composed in memory of Merton College, 
Oxford, of which place Mr. Norton was a student. The above firm also announce 
cheap editions of the “‘ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt,’ with an Introduction by 
his eldest Son; and a new edition of “ Transformation; or, the Romance of 
Monte-Beni,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, & Co., have become the purchasers of Henry Mayhew’s 
well-known works “ London Labour and the London Poor,” and the “ Great World 
of London.” The former work is, we believe, in type, and includes a third volume 
as yet unpublished, although as many as 28,000, or more, of the first numbers 
were sold. The “Great World of London,’ owing to various causes, was not 
finished, but those obstacles being removed, we may hope to see the work 
completed, a thing much to be wished; for no author has done so much as 
Mr. Mayhew to let the upper half of the world know how the other half live. 

Rumour announces the intended establishment of a new daily penny newspaper, 
by Mr. Stiff, the proprietor of the Weekly Times and the London Journal. A 
similar attempt is, we understand, about to be made by another proprietary. 


This work is meant asa companion to “ Southey’s 


_ One of the neophytes is to be placed under the editorial guidance of Mr. Russell, 


for many years editor of the Scotchman. 
Mr. Sidney Laman Blanchard, formerly editor of the Express newspaper, and 


| for some years past connected with Indian literature, having been editor of the 


Mofussilite, at Agra, and the Bengal Hurkaru, at Calcutta, having lately returned 
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to this country, has accepted the editorship of the Preston Herald, a paper de- 
oted to Conservative principles. : L vee? 

é Mr. Robert Hardwicke announces “Old Bones; or, Notes for Young Naturalists, 

S by the Rev. W. S. Symonds; and the “ Foot and its Coverings,” comprising @ 
fall translation of Dr. Camper’s work on the “Best Form of Shoe,” by James 

Dowie. 

Tenet: Dean & Son have nearly ready a new book for Boys, entitled “ Men 
of Deed and Daring;” also a new movable Child’s book, called the “ Pussy 
Part ad ; 

ll Cassell announce a superior edition of their “Illustrated Family 

Bible,”’ printed tra fine super-royal paper. 
‘The Religious “Tract Society will issue a new periodical under the head of 
The Cottager,” which deserves mention, as it is addressed mainly to the less- 
and will be attractively got up, and a portion 
it printed in large type. 


A 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From DECEMBER 271m ro JANUARY 3np. 


SA Few Words about Children. Feap. 8vo. | James's (Rev. J. A.) Works, Vol. VI. Post 
cloth. Ils, xin; one > Ww.) ue e inna 
i ic {ing’s ev. C. ° ntique Gems eir 

a. ne a . clears lyol, Post 8vo. Origin, Use, and Value, . £2. 2s. » 





Bell (Rev. C.D.) Night Scenes of the Bible, | Knights Cyclopedia, Vol. VI. to. cloth 


> Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 

Booth’s (G.) Manual of Law of Wills. 2s. 6d. 
assell’s Illustrated History of England. 
Vol. I. New series. Royal 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


12s. 
Lytton’s Novels. Rienzi, Vol. I. Post 8vo, 
5s. . 
Lever. One of Them. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 
Llanworth (Lady). Memoirs of Mrs. Delany. 


©ox (Rev. G. W.). Tales from Greek Mytho- £2. 2s. : z 
| logy. Cloth. 3s. 6d. Lyon’s (Rev. 8.) Claudia and Pudens. Crown 
VeClarke’s (A.) Commentary.. Vol.1. New 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. ‘ ; 
edition. Imp. 8vo. cloth. 15s. Marryatt (Horace). A Residence in Jutland. 
Dublin University Calendar for 1861. Cloth. 2 vols. Svo. cloth. £1. 4s. 


3s. 6d. Minnie’s Love, by author of “Trap to Catch 
Eveline. By the Author of ‘‘ Poor Paddy’s a Sunbeam.” Post Svo. 10s. 6d. . 
Cabin.”’ 16mo. limp. Moore (George, M.D.). The Lost Tribes. 


ls. 
freeman (Gage). Five Christmas Poems. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


3s. 6d. The Rules of Life, and other Tracts. 16mo, 


Froude (J.A.). The Pilgrim. A Dialogue on limp. Is. : 
the Life and Actions of King Henry VIII. | The Builder’s and Contractor's Price Book for 
>) 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 1861. Sixth edition, revised by G. R. 
Gregg (T. D.). The Way, the Truth, and the Brunell. 12mo. cloth. 4s. 
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Hymns and Pictures. 
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% Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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The Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Calen- 
dar for 1861. Post 8vo. sewed, 1s. 

The Medical Directory for 1861. London and 
Provincial, Scotland and Ireland, now first 
comprised in one vol. S8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. 

Vinet’s (A.). Vital Christianity. 12mo. 2s. 

Valdez (F.T.) Six Years in Western Africa. 
Two vols. £1. 10s. Os. 

Wornum’s (R. N.) Characteristics of Styles. 
8vo. cloth, 8s, 


12s. 6d. 

Containing sixteen 
4to. cloth. £4. 

4 vols. 8yo. 


Life. 8vo. cloth, 


quarto coloured plates. 
one’s (W.) Popular Works. 
_cloth. £1. 14s. 

unt’s (Leigh) Autobiography. 2s. 6d. 

an (Thomas). Foundation for a Theory 
icine. Crown 8yo. cloth. 10s. 

ames (Rey. J.A.). Family Monitor, Edited 
by his Son, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


£ 
















LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, 8 P.M. Entomological—1l2, Bedford-row. 
- 8 ,, British Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
99 8} ,, Medical -324, George-street, Hanover-square. 
TvEsDay, 8} ,, Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
9 8 ,, Civil Engineers—26, Great George-street, Westminster, 
ae 9 ,, Zoological—11, Hanover-square. 
” 73 5, Syro-Egyptian—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
WepNeEspay,8 ,, Geological—Somerset House. 
- 8 ,,  Graphic—Flaxman Hall, University College. 
9 D as roy ergy College, Strand. 
9 3  ,, Literary Fund—4, Adelphi-terrace, Adelphi. 
‘s 8} ,, R.S. Literature—4, St. Martin’s-place. 
- 84 ,,  Archwological Association-—32, Sackville-street. 
Tuvurspay, 8} ,, Royal—Burlington House. 
o 8} ,,  <Antiquaries—Somerset House. 
4 ee 8 ,,  Philological Astronomical Society—Somerset House. 
” 6 ,, Royal Society Club—Thatched House Tavern, 
Fray, 8 ,, ‘Astronomical—Somerset House. 
: ~ 4 ,, Archeological Institute—26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
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> *,* ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE REQUESTED TO BE ADDRESSED TO “ THE 
VEpiror,” AND NOT TO ANY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUPPOSED 


r° BE CONNECTED, WITH “THE Lonpon Review.” 








THE INDEX FOR THE VOLUME will be published with the Number 
or next Saturday. All the Numbers from the commencement are now complete, 


Vand any single Number will be forwarded by post on receipt of Five Postage 
or Covers for binding the Volume are now ready, price 2s. each. 





_ 6 In consequence of the pressure on our space, we are again compelled 
to enlarge our paper by a Supplementary Issue of Four Pages, making 56 
eolumns, instead of our usual number of 48. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


5 nee 
1 Ne LONDON REVIEW AND WEEKLY JOURNAL. Published 
‘ every Saturday Morning. 
% SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UE Dc esinetessscmnssncajerveinciarsievh 23. 6d, 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
Advertisements exceeding One Column in Width are chrged in proportion, 


ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED UP TO EIGHT P.M. ON THURSDAYS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











QUARTERLY. HALF-YEARLY. YEARLY. 
s. d s. d, 8. 
Stamped ............... 2 =e A 21 8 
Unstamped ......... i I Uh . .ensccniiivnbiveckiinsté 17 4 


Or, Fourpence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 
Orders for ‘Tas Lonpow Review anv Weexty Jovewa,” 


Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. LizTLz, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Five Postage Stamps, 


* 





| CHILDREN, Fly away Home, the unrivalled Leclereqs, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12th. 

LAST WEEK of the GREAT CHRISTMAS REVELS, JUVENILE FESTIVAL, and FANCY 
FAIR. The SHADOW PANTOMIME each Evening at Half-past Four. 

Mr. J. H. PEPPER will RE-COMMENCE his ILLUSTRATED LECTURES and ENTER. 
TAINMENT on Monday. On the same day the FORESTERS will hold their FIRST WINTER 
FESTIVAL at the Palace, concluding with a GRAND TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION through 
= Grounds 4 i nee 7 none weather permitting, the Terrace Fountains will be diaplored, 

ope on MONDAY, at Nine; other Days atTen. Admission, One Shilling; Children, under 
Twe ve, Sixpence. SATURDAY, Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling; Sensen Tickets, Free, 
SUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Shareholders gratuitously, by tickets, 


RYSTAL PALACE—THIRD WEEK OF THE CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVAL, Re-engagement of Mr. J. H. PEPPER, with his new series of Dissolving 
Views. 
E t of the celebrated Troupe of Dogs and Monkeys.—On MONDAY, J 7 
and lea he wees the Programme v1 be as follows :— ™ r » January 7th, 


Twelve o’clock.—Dissolving Views and Lecture,—Mr. J. H. Pepper. 
One o’clock.—The Royal Punch and Judy. 
Half-past cma org Poletti, the Italian Wizard. 
uarter to Two.—The Brothers Tallient in their celebrated Globe Performance, 
wo o’clock.—The Cure, Mr. J. H. Stead. 
An interval of one hour for promenade and refreshment. 
Quarter-past three.—Messrs. Bryan end Conley, the Parisian Buffos. 
Half-past Three.— Performing Dogs and Monkeys. 
Four o’clock.—Comic Scene by ey be 
Quarter-past Four.—The Brothers Tolleen (La Trapeze). 
Half-past Four.—Shadow Pantomime. 
Finale,—Great Organ Performance and Illuminated Promenade. 


The whole of the Amusements under the Direction of Mr. NELSON LEE. 


* Admission to all, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence, Saturday, Half a Crown ; 
Children, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Free. 








OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 

Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees, 
The Pantomime of the season every Evening. MONDAY, January 7th, and during the week, 
Alfred Mellon's popular Opera of VICTORINE. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs, 
Henry Haigh, H. Corri, St. Albyn, Horncastle, Wallworth, and H. Wharton. Conductor, Mr, 
Alf Mellon. HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, with W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, 
Harry Boleno, Hildyard,. Milano, Barnes, Tanner, Madame Boleno, Clara Morgan (the great 
French Danseuse), Madile. Lamourieux, Mdme. Pierron, and Mons. Vandris. Brilliant Ballet. 
Gorgeous Oriental Scenery, effects, and unrivalled Transformation Scene, by Grieve and 
Telbin-; the Opening written by J. V. Bridgeman; the Pantomime produced by Mr. Edward - 
——- Every Wednesday, a Grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime at Two o'clock, 
concluding by Five o’clock. No charge for booking. Doors open at half-past Six, commence 
at Seven, Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray, 


TP\HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Monday, January 7th, and 
during the Week—-DOES HE LOVE ME ?—Mr. Buckstone and Miss Fanny Stirling. 
UEEN LADY-BIRD AND HE 


err Cole, Fanny Wright, &c. The 











After which the Entomological Christmas Pantomime 


| Performances during the week will conclude at Eleven o'clock. A Morning Performance of the 


Pantomime on Thursday next, January 10th, and every Thursday, commencing at Two, and 
concluding at a quarter-past Four, 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who will 
eee every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN,—On MONDAY, and during the Week, AN 
UGLY CUSTOMER—Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne, THE 
COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Sodan, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley ; 
Messrs. D. Fisher, Billington, Falconar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Boucicault. An 











| the successful Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM A NEW POINT OF HUE — Messrs. J. L. 





received by all Booksellers and | 


Toole, P. Bedford, C, J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K, Kelly, and E. Thorne. 
Acting Manager, Mr, W. Smith, 


Commence at Seven, 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Directress, Miss 
SWANBOROUGH. On MONDAY, and during the week, the Entertainments will 
commence with the original Comic Drama, entitled THE POST BOY. Characters by Messrs. 
Rogers, Parselle, Bland, Turner, and Danvers; Mesdames Oliver, Lavine, and Bufton. After 
which, the new and original Grand Fairy Burlesque Extravaganza, by H. J. Byron, Esq., 
entitled CINDERELLA, or THE PRINCE, THE LACKEY, and THE LITTLE GLASS 
SLIPPER. Characters by Messrs. J. Rogers, Turner, Poynter, and J. Clarke; Mesdames 
Saunders, Oliver, Simpson, Karson, Lavine, Rosina Wright, and the Ladies of the Corps de 
Ballet. To conclude with DID I DREAM IT? Supported by Messrs. J. Clarke, Poynter, 
and J. Bland; Mesdames Selby, Lavine, and Kate Karson. Acting Manager, Mr. W, H. Swan- 
borough. Doors open at half-past Six ; commence at Seven. 











pF ee RAPPING EXPLAINED and EXPOSED—ST. JAMES’S 

GRAND HALL.—Mr. HENRY NOVRA (Author of “ Spirit Rapping made Easy.’’) 
will REPEAT his LECTURE on TUESDAY EVENING next, Jan. 8, 1861, deospigtive of his 
Personal Encounter with the Mediums, and their total Defeat and Exposure. Illustrated by 
Experiments and Gigantic Dissolving Diagrams, To commence at 8 o'clock. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Reserved Seats, 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s. Tickets at the principal Musicsellers; Mr, 
Novra’s, 95, Regent-Street ; and at the Hall Ticket-office. 








NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS, 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited). Entirely new and Splendid 


Phantasmagoria, prepared expressly for this Institution by Mr. Curpx. Lecture by 
Mr. E. V. Garpyer, illustrated by the most Brilliant Experiments in Electricity ever shown. 
Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Cuas. Freip, Miss Rosa Wanwnn, and others—Duets, Glees, 
&e. An amusing Lecture on the Properties of Matter, by Mr. Mactntosn. The Oxyhydrogen 
Microscope. The largest Geological Model in the World, described by Mr. Kina. A Unique 
Collection of Paintings. Dissolving Views. Italy and Sicily. The Splendid Liluminated Case ey 
&c.—Admission, 1s. Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Half-price. 





GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss EMMA STANLEY, having 
returned from her tour through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, an 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three afternoon,— 
Stalls, 3s.; area, 28.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three, 


M*. AND MRS. GERMAN REED WITH MR. JOHN PARRY 
I will give their POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), 
at Eight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OP 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, 
& Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 

















CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly —Crowded 
houses every performance. Evening at Eight. Wednesday and Saturday Afternoon at Three. 

Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piceadilly, from 10 till 5. Stalls, 3s. Area, 2s. 

Gallery, 1s. No Bonnets are allowed in the Stalls. Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of 

Programme. 


—_—— 


“ The most unique and varied entertainment in London.” 











HE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—LAST WEEK BUT TWO.— 
BARKER'S GRAND PICTURE of the triumphant MEETING of HAVELOCK, 








| OUTRAM, and COLIN CAMPBELL, ON VIEW at HAYWARD & LEGGATT’S, 79, CORN.« 


| * HILL. 


Admission Free, by Private Address Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, 
the Painting is brilliantly iluminated by artificial light. 
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OURCES OF THE NILE. 

CONSUL PETHERICK’S EXPEDITION from KHAR- 

TUM, on the NILE, to co-operate with that under Captains 
Speke and Grant from Zanzibar on the East Coast. 
Svupscrirriox List, Jax. 2xv, 1861. 


Dela Rue, W.F., Esq. 2 
Devonshire, Duke of . 20 


P., 

De Grey and Ripon, begun 
Earl 25 St. paren, the Bishop 
o 


ww 


Scarlett, Lt.-Col. the 


Dilke, C. W., Esq. ... 3 i, Wal atensenecdhs 1 
Dillon, Hon. A. ...... 1 Serivener,J.F.P.,Esq. 5 
Drach, 8. M., Esg.... 01 Short, Thos., Jun., 
Drummond, Lt.-Gen. ieunkemtasésunnstin’s 
PES Silver, W., E eal 


Smith, E. O., Esq. .. 
Smith, J. H., Esq. ... 

Speke, William, Beq, 1 
Spottiswoode, W., Esq. 
Stanhope, the Earl ... 
Stoddart,George, Esq. 
Strangford, Viscount 
Stuart, Col. J. F. D.. 
| Sulivan, Capt. B. J., 

8 


Duckworth, H., Esq. 
Dunell, H. J., Esq. ... 
Ebrington, Viscount . 
Ellesmere, the Earl of 
Elton, Sir A. H., Bart. 
Evans, T. W., Esq. ... 
Everest, Col. G. ...... 
Findlay, A. G., Esq. . 
Fox, Lieut.-Gen. C. R. 
Frith, J. G., Esq....... 
French, Dr. J. ......... 





Tennant, J., Esq....... 


~~ mor once Beto ete 


£. s.d.- an as £. rie 
Geographical | dohnston, A. h., “a 0 
Society _....105 00 Joyce, Messrs. C. 
Foreign-office 308 00): GR: eiaatanne. 0 
Ashburton, Lord, Pre- Keane, Lord.......... 3 30 
sident .........++«+« 5 00 Lamb, Liewt.H.,1L.N. 1 10 
Allan, J., Esq. . 1 106) Law, Hon. HS... 2 20 
pohly Esq. 5&5 50 Lefroy, Col. J.H. ... 2 20 
Barclay, A. K., Esq.. 5 50 Lennox,G.W., Esq. 2 20 
pebeete, Sie ane, « 3S 00 Littler, Mrs. ............ 5 00 
Battle, The Deanof.. 5 00 Login, SirJ.L........ 1 00 
Beaufort, D. A., Esq. 2 00 Mackay, T. Miller, 
Beke, Dr. C.T.......... 5 00 Beg. «...02:-00s.sse00- 1 1 O 
Rigge, F. W. Pa .. 1 10 Mackillop, J., Esq... 5 00 
Blackie, Dr. wW.G.) 2 20 Maclure, A. Esq. .. 5 00 
Bohn, H. G., Esq. ... 3 30 Maiby, T., oq. or 
Brooking, T. Hh iteg. 3 30 Malcolm, W.E., Esq. 1 10 
Brown, J., Esq. ..... 3 30 Marsham, Hon. R. ... 20 00 
Burrows, Corby, Esq. 56 00 Mayer, J., Esq. ...... 110 
Burton, D., Esq. ...._ 1 10) Murchison, Sir Rod.1. 20 0 0 
Butler, Rev. T.......... 1 10) Murray, John, Esq.... 5 50 
Campbell, J., Esq. ... 1 10) Nares, F., Esq.. ...... 110 
Carter, 8., Esq. . 1 00) Oatley, R. B., Esq... 2 20 
Chippendale, W., Esq, 5 00) Oliphant, Lau., Esq.. 1 10 
Clermont, Lord......... 5 © 0} Overstone, Lord ...... 10 100 
Cocks, Col. C.L....... 1 00) Oxford, the Bishopof 2 00 
Colchester, Lord ...... 2 006) Pasley, Gen. SirC.... 2100 
Cole, J. G., Esq. ...... 2 00) Pease, Thos., Esq. ... 3 3 
Collinson, Capt. R., Peek, H. W., Esq. ... 10 10 
S RR Se weds 3 0) Petherick, Consul ... 50 0 
Cooper, Capt. J. ...... 1 10) Phelps, W., Esq. ...... 3 3 
pve og Col, E........... 1 10] Pilkington, J., Esq., 
Copley, Sir J. W., ticetepacenanétbaanie 0 
APt. ....cc.cc.-0. 10 00] Pollock, Gen. SirG.. 3 3 
Coutts, Miss Burdett 50 0 0| Powys, theHon.T.L. 10 0 
Cowley, N., Ta wee ere ee | 
Cunningham, H. D. Ravenshaw, E.C.,Esq. 1 0 
Eeq., R.N. ...... 1 10] Ravenstein, E.G.,Esq. 0 10 
Rennie, G., E s © 
00 
20 
00 
30 
10 
00 
00 
00 
00 
10 
00 
10 
50 
00 
30 
30 
00 
10 
00 
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Galion, F., Esq. ...... | Wilh cocdsscacacé 
Gordon, H. G., Esq.. 0 | Trevelyan, Sir W. C., 
Gould, J., Esq. ......... ee, eee 10 
Hall, Capt. W. H., | Tuckett, F., Esq....... 20 
eile’ Vskbitwonssincnuné 10 Tudor, E. O., Esq. ... 2 
Hellmann, C., Esq. ... 10 Twyford, A.8., Esq.. 5 
Henderson, Jas., . 00 Vaughan, N. E., Esq. 10 
Hill, G. G., Esq. ...... 00 Vetch, Capt. J., R.E. 2 
Holland, H. J. Esq. . 20)\ Walker, Joshua, Esq. 2 
Hooker, Sir W. J. ... 3 30) Warre, J. A., Esq. ... 12 1 
Hughes, Sir Frederic 1 10) Wedderburn, Sir J., 
Inskip, G. H., Esq... 1 10) Bart. ...........ccc008 


Janson, T.C., Esq.... 5 50) Wilkinson,SirGardner 

Johnson, H., Esq. ... 10 10 0| Young, Capt. Allen... 

Subscriptions received at the Royal Geographical Society, 
15, Whitehall-place, London, 8.W. 
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) S Abe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
No. 29, Lombard-street, London, E.C.; and 
Royal Insurance-buildings, Liverpool. 
Caprtat—Two MILurons. 


FIRE BRANCH, 

Insurances inst Fire are received by the ROYAL IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY upon property, not only throughout 
the United Kingdom, but very largely in the continents of 
Europe, Asia, America, and Rested; and numerous Agents 
of the highest mercantile ition, in all parts of the globe, 
place in the hands of the Directors an efficient machinery for 
the transaction, with peculiar advantages, of Foreign business, 
and for affording every benefit and facility to Insurers generally. 

Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually oa a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
vear, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company, 
excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per 
cent. in three years. 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 

Total Premium __ Increase of the Year 











Received. above each preceding one, 
ne o- £44,027 10 0 .......... £9,557 19 8 
ED eveseicoubins Ee eer 24,251 18 3 
| RE 128,469 11 4 ......... 15,895 7 0 
__, rer *, Se eee 21,672 17 7 
ROA. BOO 2D SB GS  cccsviese 21,088 17 10 
es 99 a ae 32,166 4 9 


Piacing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
kingdom. Indeed, it 1s believed that there are now only three 
offices in existence which equal it in Fire revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
2 meme to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the 
investigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, 
which contrast most favourably with the former averages of 
mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of every participating Policy effected 


previously to the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year | 


that it had been in existence since the last appropriation of 
Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 
The paid-up and invested Capital, including Life Funds, 
amounts to upwards of £700,000 sterling. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary, 


| Professors and Masters, address 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
Tavstees. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Bir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drescrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
oe tog ge James Carmic Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, " 
T. M. B. Batard, > J. W. Huddleston, + QC. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 








Capital............0.. Gendnvemacenenianrel £500,000 
Invested Funds.....................+. . 116,000 
Annual Income ......................0+ 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal managemeni. 

» The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to a for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 

of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 


of f wxe 
e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION LIMITED. 

—~A Course of Study specially arranged for Gentlemen 

poserng Of government examinations, is now conducted in 

the New Laboratory, by E. V.Garpner, Esq., Professor of 
Chemistry. Analyses as usual, at moderate charges. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
LONDON, 8.E., for First-class Business Pursuits, will 
RE-OPEN, MONDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1861. 
For further information apply to the Principal, 
J.J. YEATS, LL.D., &e. 


HE POPLARS, MITCHAM, SURREY, &., 
eight miles from London. For Professional and General 
Education. Situation remarkably healthy. Terms moderate. 
Number small, 
Address, A. Grover, as above. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES INSTITUTION FOR 
Tuffnell Park, are. London, 


The NEXT TERM commences January'18th, 1861. 

















| Fee for Residents in Upper School......... 60 Guineas 
9 59 Junior School......... 4” Guinea per ann, 
a Elementary School 30 Guineas 


Governess-Students received at a Fee of 50 Guineas for Two 
| Years. Certificates gran , 

| For Syllabuses of the Courses of Lectures and Prospectuses, 
with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patronesses, and Staff of 
rs. MOREL, Lady-Princi- 





pal of the College. 


ELIGHTFUL SITES OF FREEHOLD 


LAND, situate on a southern Slope, comansqeend 2 
view of the Surrey Hills and surrounding country, TO BE 
LET, in large or small plots, for the erection of VILLA 
RESIDENCES, near the Spring Grove Station and Church, 
Eight miles from Town. The land, which is a rich loam, stands 
high and dry, with a deep subsoil of gravel. The roads are 
good and the drainage perfect ; abundant supply of water and 








gas. 
For Plans and further particulars apply to Mr. COLE, 

Spring Grove, Middlesex, W. Seventeen Trains daily from the 
‘aterloo-bridge Station. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 

and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 

Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 

and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from 14s. 6d. to 

4s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and og pny by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 


F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 

e Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

















Mawnvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 





91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as te make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
| either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
| agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets. 
| _ To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
| Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS 
| 91, Great Russell-street, Blooms)ury. 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through. 
- ia as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as re 8 genuineness and medicinal efficacy.”’ 

Sim HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the  aneen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Da. LAWRENCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe. 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

a. 2 the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estroyed. 

Dr. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital.—‘*‘ Ihave employed Dr. de Jongh's Oil with great 
advantage in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and 
in the atrophic diseases of children.”’ 








Dr. pk JonGu’s Licut-Brows Cop Liver O11 is sold 
only in Imprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONB CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS 
IMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the 
relief of persons suffering from Influenza. The first two doses 
generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and 
a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, 
as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses 
(frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previ- 
ously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
utmost benefit from the use of Siarco’s Essence or LinsExp. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 
2s. 9d. each. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. $d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be thesefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, a cough er cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. Asa mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it is invaluable in warm 
climates.— Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 


VOID MEDICINE, its dangers, and expense, 
as perfect digestion, sound lungs, and strong nerves can 
only be restored to the most enfeebled by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which, at 
threepence per day, saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, 
curing effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipa- 
tion, flatulency, phlegm, nervousness, biliousness, liver com- 
alaints, hysteria, neuralgia, sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, 
Leustbuns, headache, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, 
nausea and sickness (during pregnancy or at sea), sinking, fits, 
cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also children’s com- 
laints. Cure No. 51,916: “ Fifty vears’ indescribable agony 
rom dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, 
hav> been removed by Du Barry's excellent food, after all 
medicine had failed.—Maria Joly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, 
Norfol’.’’—Cure No. 3,905: ‘‘ Thirteen years’ cough, indiges- 
tion, and general debility have been removed by Du Barry's 
Food.—James Porter, Athol-street, Perth.’’—Cure No. 4,208: 
“« Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramp, 
spasms, and nausea, have been effectually removed by Du 
arry’s Food.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 
Norfolk.”’—in Canisters, llb., 2s. 9d.; 2lbs., 4s. 6d.; 5lbs., 
lls.; 12lbs., 22s. The 12lbs. carriage-free on receipt of Post- 
office order. 

BARRY DU BARRY, & CO., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
FORTNUM, MASON, & CO., 182, Piccadilly; also, at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 
54, Upper Baker-street ; 330, Strand ; and all Grocers. 


—_——}3 $$$ 


























66, QUEEN-stREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 

Messrs. R. Wotnersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sirs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
ears in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is ive used, nor has been used 

for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 


| give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 


of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





he best Works of the leading Publishers are added to the Library in large numbers on the day of publication. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

First-CLass Country Supscription, FirreeN Voiumes at One Time, Five Guineas PER ANNUM, 

Of the best and newest Works ; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 





MESSRS. JAY res 
SURNING at their Establishment. 


es are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


tfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
u 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 
ription is ~— Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, 
’ 


Mourning Costume of every 
The most Reasonable 


rope. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puystcian.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “‘ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SeconpD EpItion. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





_— & BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 


IE BID seindicsnocinnesonsscistonente 30s. and 36s. per doz, 
2 fy Ree 42s, 48s. 543. 60s. ,, 
ere Zis. 30s. a9 
' High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 
4 7a 42s. 18s. 54s. ,, 
~ S8t. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 303. 368. ,, 
y SEE Sct sc hidenavbaeessaebpidebderastssnnecd 363.425. 4, 
Champagne .................. 42s. 48s. 60s. 66s. 78s. ,, 






























inest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s.; red and white 
guudy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
st-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
stantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
: acoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On reccipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
BBove will be forwarded immediately by . 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
5, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
_ (Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


OTTRELLUS FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

eg Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 

; don. W. 

J BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 

Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s.. 

Ba manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 


‘@Mality and price not to be excelled. 

SF URNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has 
Ben devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
@ye on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
Pprices that must command the attention of purchasers. 
fote the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

i INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 
effectually removes and prevents Jncrustation in Steam 
ere, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
ration of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpoul, Southamp- 
, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers dueuek 
the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
ers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
ded on application to P.S.E ASTON, and G. SPRING- 
ELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
pping-wall, London, E 
‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
timonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
er in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 

Dec. 1860. 

** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
ufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.’ — 
éning Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

“The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
epectation known.””—Commercial Daily List. 





NEW MUSIC. 
ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Three Books 


—4 of Airs, arranged by © W. Gtover, are now ready, 
fice 5s. each book; Duets, 6s. Also, the Overture, 3s. 
London: Cuaries Jerrrnys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


~ Wake, my Love,” 2s.; and ‘“‘ Wake from thy Grave, 

lie,” 2s.,. sung by Mr. Haigh; the Flower Duet, 2s. 64., 

sung by Mdme. Palmieri and Mr. Haigh; and the Song, “ Ah, 

@9, you'll not forget me quite |!” 2s., sung by Mdme. Palmieri, 
Lists of all the Music of this Opera to be had of 


oe C. JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square, W. 
ODER’'S NIGHT DANCERS.—Pianoforte 
Arrangements now ready :—Reminiscence, by Fran- 


@ksco Bercer—two Numbers, ¢s. 6d. each; the Flower Duet 
8. Grover, 3s.; Brilliant Fantasia, by F. B. Juwson, a. , 


London: C. Jzrrzrys, 21, Soho-square, W. 


T ODER’S NIGHT DANCERS.—Quadrilles, 
i by W. H. Mowreomery, with Illustrations in Colours 
@e.; ditto, by Coarizs Coorg, 3s. The Waltzes, by CHABLES 


Coors, 4s., [llustrated ; also, by Monrcomery, 3s. 
London: Cuanigs Jerrzgys, 21, Soho-square, W, 








“eres NEW AND CHARMING 
COMPOSITIONS. 


‘**S0-LONG AS MY DARLING LOVES ME.” Price 2s. 
**T AM THE SPIRIT OF LIGHT.” Price. :. 6d. 

** THREADS OF GOLD.” Price 2s. 
**ONE SMILE FROM THEE.” Price 2s. 
**T’M LEAVING HAME, MY WILLIE.” 
** SUNSET” (words by Ellison). Price 2s. 
Londun: Appison, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


Price 2s. 





6 THE JOY OF TRULY LOVING.” 


Sung by Sims Reeves. From ‘‘ The Dream,” a 
Serenata, composed by M. Costa. Price 2s. Original key, 
E flat ; transposed key, C. 


London: Apprsoyn, Houtrer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-strect. 
Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 
crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.— Persons 


without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 
Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas. 


pars HARMONIUMS.—These celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled, Price from 6 Guineas. 


re ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 


an Organist, Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music. Price from 12 Guineas. Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
from 2s. each. 
** Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 
at a trifling cost.’’—H. Brrwioz. 


of be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, WATLING-STREET, Cheapside, London, 
Price Lists can be had on application. 


OOKS with Printed MS. 
urposes :— 

ANALYT CAL INDICES for all Subjects, 4s. to 10s. each. 

EXTRACT BOOKS combined with same, 3s. 6d. to 10s. each. 

LIBRARY CATALOGUES, all sizes, 5s. to 21s. each. 

ae oh ALMANACK, for Thermom., Barom., 
ze., 1s. 6d. 

DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, from 6d. to 14s. 

wae’ all Booksellers.—CATALOGUES, with Almanack. 
ratis. 


LETTS, SON, & CO., Stationers, &c., London, E.C. 

) be te BOOKS very much REDUCED 

IN PRICE.—Art Treasures of the United Kingdom, 
101 plates, £8. 16s., published at £19. 198. Bryant's Poems, 
with 71 illustrations, 12s., published at 21s. Burns’ Poems 
and Songs, beautifully illustrated, 12s., published at 21s. 
Children’s Picture Gallery, 100 beautiful engravings, 5s., pub- 
lished at 10s. 6d. Favourite Modern Ballads, 50 engravings, 
12s., published at 21s. Grammar of Ornament, by Owen 
Jones, 101 plates, £7. 14s., published at £19. 198. The Keep- 
sake, beautiful plates. 2 vols., 10s., published at 42s. Loves of 
the Poets, 12 steel engravings, 7s. 6d., published at 21s. 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, beautifully illustrnted, 
7s. 6d., published at 21s. Morrison’s Family Prayers, 10s. 6d., 
published at 21s. Poe's Poetical Works, beautifully illustrated, 
12s., published ot 21s. Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, 
250 plates, 6 vols,, £3. 38., published at £9. 9s. Treasury of 
Ornamental Art, 71 plates. 30s.. published at£3. 13s. 6d. War 
in Italy, by Bossoli, 40 plates, 10s. 6d., published at 21s. Winkles’ 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 147 steel plates, 
3 vols., £1. 7s., published at £2. 8s. Wordsworth’s White Doe 
of Rylstone, 43 engravings, 10s., published at 15s. Catalogues 
gratis, and post-free on application. All new, and warranted 
— in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 
ull price were paid. 

8. and IT. Gripert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 

Bank of England), London, E.C. 











Headings for 








Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps. 


Bee OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases, 
By Tuomas Hunt, Esq. F.R.C.8., Surgeonto the Western Dis- 
ensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
uare, 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 


London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street, 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR JANUARY. 


—_--- 


ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GEY- 


SERS, AND GLACIERS. By Comr. C, 8, ForpnayR.N. 
Map and Illustrations. Post Svo. 14s. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 


LIAM PITT, with Extracts from his unpublished Corres- 
ondence and MS. Papers. By Earl Stannorn (late Lord 
anon). Portrait. Vols. l and2. Post 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 


THE CRIMEA. By A. W. Kryeuake, M.P. Vol. 1, con- 
taining a Narrative of the Transactions which brought on 
War between Russia and the Western Powers. Svo. 


THE GREAT SAHARA. Wanderings 


South of the Atlas Mountains. By H. B. Tarstrim, M.A., 
Master of Greatham Hospital. Maps and Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 


THE COLCHESTER PAPERS. The 


Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbott, Lord Col- 
chester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802-1817. Edited 
by his Son. Portrait. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 


THE EASTERN CHURCH. By Rev. A. P. Stantny, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 8vo. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY of GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT WILSON, being a Narrative of his Travels, 
Personal Services, and Public Events, during Missions and 
Employments with the European Armies in 1812-14, from the 
Invasion of Russia to the Capture of Paris. Edited by 
Rev. Herpart Ranpotrn, M.A. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26a. 


NOTES ON THE SITE OF THE HOLY 


SFEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM. Being an Answer tothe 
** Edinburgh Review” of Oct., 1860. By James Ferausson, 
F.R.1., B.A. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GENERAL JURIS- 


PRUDENCE; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. In- 
cluding a New Edition of ‘‘ The Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined.” By the late Jonn Austin. New Edition. Svo, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LIN- 
COLN’S INN. By Rev. Wu. Tuomson, D.D., Provost of 
Queen's Coll., Oxford. 8vo. 


ANTIQUE GEMS; their Origin, Use, 


and Value, as Illustrations of Ancient History and Dlustra- 
tive of Ancient Art. By the Rey. C. W. Kina. Ilustra- 
tions. Svo. 42s. 


LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., 


late Bishop of Calcutta, with Selections from his Letters and 
Journals. By Rev. Jostan Bateman, M.A. New and Con- 
densed Edition. Portrait and Illustration. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ANCIENT LAW: Its Connection with 


the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern 
Ideas. By H. Sumner Maine, Reader in Jurisprudence and 
Civil Law at the Temple. 8vo. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. Containing Winchester, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. 
With 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 


THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Lane. Fifth 
Edition, with numerous additions. Edited by Sraniey 
Poo_s. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by Wa. Situ, 
LL.D. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, price Se. éd., 
IVE CHRISTMAS POEMS FOR 1856, 


1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, By Gace Earute Fareman, 
M.A. (‘ Peregrine.’’) 


London: Lonaman, Garey, Lonamay, & Ronerrts. 


BUCS" FOR YOUNG 





MEN. 
By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S. 
1. LOGIC for the MILLION, 6th edition, 3s, 6d. 


2. LECTURES on ANCIENT COMMERCE, 2nd edition, 
2s. 6d, 
3. SOCIAL EFFECTS of the REFORMATION, 64d. 
ELEMENTS of BANKING, with TEN MINUTES’ 
ADVICE about KEEPING a BANKER, Fourth 
edition, 2s. 6d. 
London: Loyemay, Green, & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Dee eA TO N.—Now Ready, the Sixth 

Edition, partially rewritten, materially enlarged and 
thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 
By J. W. Baapiey, B.A. and T. G. Goopwiy, B.A. With 
Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. By post for 
Fourteen Stamps. 


Wiysor & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 





LLUMINATION.—OUTLINES FROM 
TENNYSON'’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Designed by 


F. S. A. Plain, ls. 6d. each; party eee 3s. each. Packets 
ofFour in appropriate Wrapper, plain, 6s. each; partly coloured, 
12s. each. 


Wuysor & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
128 pages and 88 cuts, for 14 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
stamps. 


Apply direct to W. ALFORD LLOYD, Portland-road, 
London, W. 
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HE WESTMINSTE 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXVII. JANUARY, 1561. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Ancient Danish Ballads. 
Il. Alchohol : what becomes of it in the Living Body. 
IIT. Canada. 
IV. Bible Infallibility—*‘ Evangelical’ Defenders of the 
Faith. 
V. The Neapolitan and Roman Questions. 
VI. American Slavery: the Impending Crisis. 
VII. Cavour and Garibaldi. 
VIII. Dante and his English Translators. 





R REVIEW. 





Cates oo gener Theology and Philesophy.— 
2. ities, Sociology Travels.—3. Science.—+. History 
and Biography.—5. Belies Lettres. 


London: Grorcr Manwartxe (Successor to Joon Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


ct 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 65, price 6s., for January, contains :— 
. The New Move in Oxford. 

. French Fiction,—Its better Aspects. 

. Abortive Legislation. 

. Coventry Patmore,—* Faithful for Ever.’ 
Chinese Characteristics. 

. Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. 
The Origin of Life. 

London in the Middle Ages. 

. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 


London: Jacxsox, Watrorp, & Hopper, 18, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard ; and Simpxin, Magsuart, & Co., Stationers’ -hall- 
court, 


PRIDaKootw~ 





HE JOURNAL of the INSTITUTE of | 


ACTUARIES, and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. 
42. Price 2s. 
CONTENTS. 

Professor De Morgan on Newton's Table of Leases. 

Dr. Farr on the Construction of Life Tables. Iustrated by 
a new Life Table of the Healthy Districts of England. 

Professor De morgen on Gompertz's Law of Mortality. 

Mr. Robert Campbell on the Stability of Results based upon 


A verage Calculation considered with reference to the Number | 


of Transactions embraced. 
On the American Life Underwriters’ Convention. 
Correspondence. 
London: Cuaries and Eowiw Layton, 150, Fleet street, 
Depot for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine.” 





On the Ist of every month, price 2s. 6d., 


HE ART-JOURNAL: a Record of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Industrial, ana the Arts of Design and 
Manufacture, under the editorial superintendence of 8. C. 
Hall, Esq., F.S.A. Each Part contains Three highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
The Art Jovurnat is the only journal in Europe, or in America, 
by which the Arts are adequate] sepregented. It is addressed, 
first to the Artist, next to the Amateur and Student, then to 
the Manufacturer and Artisan, and, finally, to the general 
public : endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its 
contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters specially 
directed to each class. 

The January Part contains the Engravings of ‘“‘ War,’’ after 
Drummond, ‘ Caligula’s Palace,"’ after Turner, and ‘* The 
Friends,” after Landseer, all engraved on steel. Among the 
literary contents will be found :— 


I. An Inquiry concerning the Early Portraits of Our Lord. | 


By Thomas Heaphy. J//uetreted. 
II. Rambles of an Archwologist. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

ITT. Artists and their Models. 
1V. Hermits and Recluses, 
B.A. Illustrated. 

V. French and English Paper-staining. By John Stewart. 
VI. Modern Art in Florence. By Theodosia Trollope, 
VIL. The Bronze Penny. 
VILL. Drinking Fountains. Jilustrated. 
The following series will be continued :— 


By Walter Thornbury, 
By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, 


J. Lossing. Illustrated. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. J/lustrated. 
Rome, and her Works of Art. IlJustrated. 
Visits to Art-Manufactories. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
&c. Iilustrated. 
* .* The Volumes for 1549 to 1860, inclusive, are all in print, and 
may be had in cloth gilt, price £1. 11s. 6d. each. 


London: Jamzs 8. Virtve. 





Now ready at all Booksellers, 


HE FAMILY TREASURY OF SABBATE- | 


DAY READING. Edited by the Rev. ANprew 
Cameron. Monthly, Price 6d. 


The January Part (Just Out) contains the following among 
other Papers :— 


**The Balance Struck.’”” A New Year's Sermon. By Taomas 
Gururig, D.D. 

Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas: The Mount of Olives. 
By the Author of “‘The Three Wakings,” ‘‘The Voice of 


Christian Life in Song,” &c. 

The Incumbent of Haworth. In Two Chapters. By J. L. 

The Calling of Childhood. By the Rev. J. D. Burns, M.A., 
Hampstead, Author of ‘“‘ The Vision of Prophecy,” and other 
Poems. 

A Changed Life; or, How the Sun rose on a Dark Heart. 
By the Author of ‘*‘ The Light Within,” and other Narratives. 

Heinrich Miler and his Life-Parable. “By X.X. 

** Let the Dead bury their Dead.”” A Mother's Exegis. 

Studies of Christian Life and Character—Andrew er. By 
the Rev. N. L. Warren, Author of “ Life in the Spirit.” 

Dr. Scoresby. A Biography. By N. 

The Missionary Martyr of Delhi. 

Our Dorcas Meetings, No. V.—Time, and how to Improve it. 

iy ©. C. 


liouey from the Rock; or, Blessings in Unexpected Quarters. 


By the Rev. T. L. Cvyuer. 


The Grattiti of Pompeii. Ancient Attestations to the Truth of 


Christianity. 


Tanna: The Gospel Shaken off.. A recent chapter in the | 


History of Polynesian Missions. By 8. 
The Wife's Dream. 
The Prince's Follower, An Incident in the Prince of Wales’ 
Visit to America. 
A New Year's Sermon for Children. By the Rev. Jonuy 
Epmonn, Islington. Ac. &. ” 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


T. Nevsow & Sows, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 


A 


The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. By Benson | 











MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW SERIAL STORY. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 





The JANUARY NuMBER is Now Ready, containing 


Che Constable of the Cotver: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Cuapters I. to VI. 


Illustrated by JOHN GILBERT. 





: EXAMINER. 
“Mr. Ainsworth has evidently bestowed much care and 


to his powers of vigorous and picturesque delineation, and, 
while strictly adhering to historical accuracy, has lost sight of 
none of the embellishments proper to a romantic conception of 
the subject. So far as he has yet proceeded with ‘The Con- 


the events that closed with the reign of Henry VIII. ; andfrom 
the broad tapestry which forms their groundwork, prominent, 
yet not isolated, stand out the life-like figures of 
self; of his last wife, Catherine Parr; of his children, Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, all sovereigns in their turn ; of his minis- 
ters, Gardiner and Wriothesley ; of his favourites, the Earl of 
Hertford and Sir Thomas Seymour; of Sir John Gage, his 
faithful Constable of the Tower; and of the accomplished Earl 


attention on a period fruitful in incidents that are well adapted | 


| of Surrey, the tyrant’s latest victim. Like all Mr. Ainsworth’s 


; 


stable of the Tower,’ we have a series of spirited pictures of | 


| 


works, the ‘ Constable of the Tower’ is adorned with illustra- 
tions. On the present occasion he has secured the valuable aid 
of Mr. John Gilbert, who in the present part supplies a beau- 
tiful drawing, representing Sir Thomas Seymour swearing 
fidelity to Prince Edward in the presence of his dying father. 
The subject is treated in Mr. Gilbert’s best manner.” 


Lonpon R&view. 
‘** The Constable of the Tower’ opens with a description of 


enry him- | Henry VIIL., of his court, and of the intrigues that beset the 


dying moments of the formidable monarch. To this tale Mr. 
Ainsworth has brought the results of much careful a 
He has given to the portraiture of several characters, well- 
known in English history, all the powers and resources of his 
genius. The tale is very interesting,” 





LONDON: 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








No. I. NOW READY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


{ 
ENTERTAINING THINCS, 
A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Thirty-two Pages Demy Octavo, elegantly Printed on Superior Paper, and done up in a 
tastefully Illustrated Wrapper. 





Ovr title will, in some measure, indicate our intentions. We 
aim to entertain and amuse; but, at the same time, instruct. 
We intend to store our ‘‘ Magazine’’ with such variety of mat- 
ters as will be suited to the tastes of thinking men and women 
of all classes; and, altogether, we design to take a wider range 
in style and subjects, than is to be found in any other monthly 
Magazine published at Twopence. 

The Literature we shall present to our readers will be adapted 
to old and young, grave and gay. Tur Man or Busrnxss, in 
his intervals of rest, may take up our Magazine, and find 
therein wherewith to relax his overwrought mind. Tuer Tra- 
VELLER may beguile the tediousness of his journey ; and minds 
of every grasp and turn of thought shall find in our pages some- 


thing adapted to their taste. But while we shall, in the more 
thoughtful and elevating portions of our miscellany, give reali- 
ties for the matter-of-fact, and instruction and amusement for 
those who seek it, we shall not forget the fair sex, who look for 


| amusement alone, and seek for the imaginative rather than 


| 
| 


the solid. 

Our most important speciality, after the Me ne originality, 
and superior style of our Literature, will be the beauty of our 
Illustrations. We intend to ornament our pages with emble- 
matical cuts, vignettes, and initial-letters of a pleasing and 

oetical nature. Our tales will be truthfully and vividly 
ulustrated; and, in addition, we shall give diagrams, and 
occasional portraits, 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





ILLUSTRATED PENNY PERIODICAL. 


| THE 


TALE OF 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER OF 


Lets URE 


WILL COMMENCE WITH 


CANADIAN 


HOUR 


LIFE, 


ENTITLED 
CEDAR CREEK; FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT: 


Exhibiting the actual experiences of a Family of Colonists from the ‘‘ Old Country.” 





“PAST” AND “STEADY ;” OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS: 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS BY M’CONNELL, 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MOSSES, 


In Five Chapters, with numerous Engravings of Specimens. 








There will be the usual variety cf Papers on Popular Science, Natural History, Biography, Travels and 
Adventures, &c. &c. 





London: RICHARD JONES, 56, Paternoster Row; and may be had of all Booksellers and 
News-Agents. 





of all ages, are continually making. 


THE 


SUNDAY 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, FIVEPENCE. 








| 


COMPANION FOR SABBATH HOURS. 


“War sHatt I Reap on Sunpay?” is an inquiry which thousands of persons among all classes, and 
This widely-feit want is attempted to be met in 


AT HOME; 


A prominent feature in the present year, will be a 
SERIES OF VIEWS IN 
FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT IN THE EAST, 

WITH ACCOMPANYING DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS. 


THE HOLY LAND, 





| There will be the usual interesting variety of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, 
| Scripture Illustration, Praetical Discourses, Poetry, Stories for the Young, Choice Extracts from New Books, 


| Bible Questions, &c. &e. 





London: RICHARD JONES, 


56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
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NEW WORK BY JULIA ADDISON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, AND NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Price 10s. 6d. in elegant Cloth, 


EFFIE VERNON; OR, LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By JULIA ADDISON, Author of “ Evelyn Lascelles,” “ Sister Kate,” &c. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 








TC H.I 


:.* By 


L. BOOTH, 307, 


In a. Few Days, 


N OVNI 
& AND OTHER RUSSIAN PROVINCIAL SKETCHES. 


Translated from the Russian, with Notes on Russian Official Life, and on the Question of the Emancipation 
of the Serfs. 


FREDERICK ASTON, ESQ. 
1 Vol. post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 
REGENT-STREET, 


C K S, 


W. 








es ) 


Now Ready, 1 Vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF LETTERS, 


B By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, Author of “‘ Twenty Years in the Church,” “Elkeston Rectory, &c.” } 











ae L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 
ome 
‘Se 
ae Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 1 Vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
ee éé 
a CHANG E;” | 
tS OR, SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF BASIL RUTHERFORD. 
sts Ry EMILY CUYLER. 
is L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 
/ +wW«.C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. | MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 
a ; In feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. | ARDENING FOR THE MANY: 
ee HE WORN WEDDING-RING, and other | Threepence. 
ab Poems. : ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 
ie Price ls. Just ready. Third Thousand. BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 









> BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 
> QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, and other 


ri Poems, 3s. 6d. 
"SONGS by a Song-writer.—First Hundred. 3s. 6d. 
ss London: Cuarpmaw & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





pc JUST OUT! SELLING EVERYWHERE !! 
a me, BNT'S CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
price 6d. 


| Contents :—Opening Address; Log of the Year; Billy 
)B8hufllerand the Lincolnshire Witches; the Christmas Ghost ; 
Lincolnshire Men; Garibaldi, Man of Men; Floral Calendar; 






7 “the Cormorant on the Steeple ; the Wassail Bowl; Mumming ; 
— z of the Yule Log; Song of the Misletoe Bough; Ears of 
) Wild Oats; Advertisements, &e., &c. 

©, London: Srupxrn, Marsnatr, & Co. Boston: Morroy. 
Of all Booksellers in England, and at the Railway Stations. 





——— 
Preparing for publication, price One Shilling. 

BP AMPHILIC S; OR, THE HEAD AND 

HEART LEGACY. 

Dedicated to the Rising Generation. 

) Profits devoted to the Mechanics’ Institution and the School 

Charities of Paisley. 

FT PREFACE. 

» “The author publishes the Outline of a Chequered Life, not 

"ywith a view to fame, name, or gain, but solely to stimulate 

Bout to emulation by showing how an untaught boy rose step 

| by step to the honourable position mentioned in these pages.” 


Bae, 34), Strand; Srwpxin & Marsuatt, Paternoster- 
w; Darton, Holborn-hill; and all Booksellers, 


TORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 


|_ THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN CONSIDERED IN 
p RELATION TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS. Ninth Edition. 
yy Crown Svo. pp. 405. 7s. 6d. clothh THE PEOPLE'S 
EDITION, Crown 8vo. pp. 351. 2s. sewed. (This Day.) 

' . THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELI- 
eae GION. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 5s. 
> MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
7s.6d. THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, Royal 8vo., 2s. 
A os OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 
vo. lbs. 
nian ENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
8. 6d, 


OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 
8. 















Ninth Edition, 12mo. 


2 
* 
4 


) Mactacutan & Stewart, Edinburgh; Lonewan & Co., 
‘ and Srmpxin, Marsuatyt, & Co., London. 
-_-——— - 





Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
N | ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. 
By Antonio Nicoxd, a Political Exile. 


London: ALFrEp W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 








% Crown 8vo., cloth, Mustrated, price 10s. 6d., | 
@ Vy ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN | 
4 iN JAPAN, 

ee A Romantic Biography. 
a By Wiutram Datrtoy, 
RE London: A, W, Benyert, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 





| 








GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
KITCHEN GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLORIST’S FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Ninepence. 
MUCK FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 
Any of the above can be had post-free, for an additional 
postage-stamp. 
London : CorraGE GARDENER OFFICE, 162, Fleet-street, E.C., 
and to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





NEW HOLIDAY PRESENTS. —With Twenty-eight 
Engravings. 6s. Cloth, 


TORIES OF INVENTORS AND 
DISCOVERERS IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL 
ARTS. A Boox ror Oxtp anny Youne. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 
** An interesting and well-collected book, ranging from 
Archimedes and Roger Bacon to the Stephensons.’’—Atheneum. 
** No better present could be put into the hands of an intelli- 
gent lad then these Stories.’”’—Notes and Queries. 


By the same Author, with many Engravings, 5s. cloth. 
SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; and Early 
Lives of celebrated Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; 


Inventors and Discoverers; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, 
and Legislators. 


‘* The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so, It 
is a book to interest all boys.” —Notes and Queries. 


Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 





THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, 
with Engravings, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED, A Book for Old and 
Young. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. One Vol. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. One Vol. 
By Joun Truss, F.S.A. 
The sale of this popular work has attained 60,000 volumes. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 





Just ready, in small 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s., 


N YSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND 
FUTURITY; illustrated from the Best and Latest 

Authorities. 

By Horace Wexsy, Author of “ Signs before Death,” &c. 

Contents: Life and Time; Nature of the Soul; Spiritual 
Life; Mental Operations ; Belief and Scepticism ; Premature 
Interment; Phenomena of Death; Sin and Punishment; the 
Crucifixion of Our Lord; the End of the World foretold; Man 
after Death; the Intermediate State; the Great Resurrection ; 
Recognition of the Blessed ; the Day of Judgment; the Fature 
States ; New Heavens and Earth, &c. 

Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in One Vol., post 8vo., cloth gilt, price 7s. 


EMINISCENCES OF A SCOTTISH 








GENTLEMAN, commencing in 1787. 
By Patro Scorvs. 
London: Artuve Hatt, Vietvz, & Co., Paternoster-row, 





SUPERIOR EDITION OF 
CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


Q* the Ist of January was published the First 
Part of a superior edition of the Illustrated Family 
Bible, with Complete Marginal References. This edition is 

rinted on fine super-royal quarto paper, end will be completed 
in thirty Shilling Parts, of forty-eight pages each, containing 
from twenty to thirty illustrations, which have been dégignea 
and engraved by artists of the highest eminence. 

The commencement of this edition presents an ry og of 
of rare occurrence for obtaining a superb copy of the Holy 
Scriptures at a moderate cost. 


___Cassxut, Petrer, & Gatrrx, London and New York. 
Now ready, Seeond Edition, 1s. 6d. bound, 
UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ROME; 


with Questions for Examination. Edited by Henry 

ve B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph.Dr. 
eidelberg. 

*," This book has been prepared in the belief that an Intro- 
ductory volume was required worthy of an age remarkable for 
its astonishing progress in the elucidation of the annals of 
Rome. It gives a clear and connected view of the leading 
events from the earliest times to the overthrow of the Western 
Empire in a.p. 476. 


Dr. Wuarrnr’s other School IHistories. 





ENGLAND for Junior Classes. 12th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 13th Fdition. 3s. 6d. 


FRANCE. Sth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SACRED HISTORY. Sth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 5th Edition. 

ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 7th Edition, 
Or in Three Parts, each 2s. 6d. 

SCOTLAND for Junior Classes, 10th Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Edinburgh : Otrver & Born. 
London: Simpxin, Marsa, & Co. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, 2s. bound, 
NTRODUCTORY LATIN DELECTUS ; 


with a copious Vocabulary. By Grorer Fercuson, A.M., 
formerly Professor of Humanity, King’s College, Aberdeen. 
This book is intended to follow the Latin Rudiments, The 
Vocabulary contains an explanation of every word and of every 
difficult expression in the book. 
‘** It will prove an excellent introduction to the minor clas- 
sics.”’—Atles. 


2s. 
78. 





Also, by Professor Frrauson : 
CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT. 1s. 6d. 
CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, LAZLIUS, &c. 1s. 6d, 
CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 1s. 6d. 

LATIN GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with Notes and Index, 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh : Oriver & Born. 

London: Stmpxin, Marsnaut, & Co. 





‘Now ready, Revised and Enlarged, a 


RAMMATICAL EXERCISES ON THE 

MOODS, TENSES, AND SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK. 
With a VocaButary, containing every Word that occurs in 
the Text. By James Fereusson, M.D., Rector of the West 
End Academy, Aberdeen. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. bound,— 
(KEY, 3s. 6d. ] 


*.* This Work is intended to follow the Greek Rudiments. 

** Dr. Fergusson’s exercises are the simplest and best we 
have seen, and that is no small number; they are graduated 
with great care, and take the pupil from the conjugation of a 
verb through all the mysteries of syntax.’’—Atlas. 

** Scholarlike and masterly.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 

By the same Author : 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. and II.; with copious 

Vocabulary. 6th Edition. 2s. 6d. bound. 

HOMER'S ILIAD, Books I., VI., XX., and XXIV.; with 
copious Vocabulary. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. bound, 
Edinburgh: Otrver & Boyp. 
London: Stmpxiyn, Marswari, & Co, 


“DR. REID'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, 15th Edition, 12mo., 6s. 6d., strongly bound, 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, containing the Pronunciation, Etymo- 
logy, and Explanation of all the Words authorized by Eminent 
Writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of 
English Words, and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names. By AvexanpeER Keip, LL.D., late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. 

*,* While the usual Alphabetical arrangement is preserved, 
the words are at the same time grouped in such a manner as to 
show their etymological affinity; and after the first word of 
each group is given, the root from which they are derived. 
These roots are afterwards arranged into a vocabulary; 80 
that the Dictionary may be used either for reference or for 
teaching. 


Also, by Dr. Rerp: 


RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 6th Edition. 6d. 

RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 13th Edi- 
tion. 2s. 

RUDIMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With Map. 
2lst Edition. Revised to December, 1860. 1s, 

ABRIDGEMENT of Ditto. 9th Edition. 6d. 

at ES i SACRED GEOGRAPHY. With Map. 
fdition, 6d. 


14th 


Edinburgh: O.trver & Boyp. 
London: Simpxin, Marsnwauyi, & Co. . 





Now ready, 420 pages, 3s. 6d., Sixth Edition, 


HE HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

with an OUTLINE of the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Illustrated by EXTRACTS. 

For Schools and Private Students. By Wititam Sravpine, 

Professor of Logic, Khetoric, and Metaphysics, in the 
University ef St. Andrews. 

**A compilation and text book of a very superior kind. . , Mr. 
Spalding has brought to his survey not only a knowledge of 
our history and literature, but original reflection, a compre- 
hensive mind, and an elevation of tone, which impart interest 
to his account, as well as soundness to his decision, The 
volume is the best introduction to the subject we have met 
with.”’ —Spec tator. 

‘*Mr. Spalding’s critical remarks are discriminating, im- 
partial, judicious, and always well put.’’—Atheneum. 

Edinburgh: O.rver, & Boyn. 
London: Simpxix, Marsuaus, & Co. 








THE a, POEM, 
rice 5s., 
HO IS ON THE LORD’S SIDE? 


An effort in Rhyme to affirm a Reason against a Jew's 
holding Office as a Legislator in England. By the Rev. J. 
Sumuge Brockuvrst, M.A. 


Cuartes J, Sxerrt, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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I. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: 
Being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the 
Site of the Pheenician Metropolis and in other adjacent 
Piaces. Condocted under the auspices of Her Majesty's 
Government. By DR. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with 33 
fine IMlustrations, Steel Engravings, Chromo-Lithographs, 
Aquatints, and Woodcuts, 21s. 


II. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE (MRS. DE- 
LANY) incloding Letters from some of the most Distin- 
guished Persons of her Time, being a Picture of the Court 
of Engiand, and of Literary and Fashionable Society, from 
a very Early Part of the Eighteenth Century nearly to its 
Close. Edited by the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER, 
3 vols. 8vo. 600 pages (in each), with numerous fine En- 
gravings from Original Oil Paintings. Miniatures and 
Enamels, by Zincke, and some of the exquisite Portland 


Enamels, 42s. 
Ill. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF WILLIAM, LORD AUCKLAND. With a Preface and 
Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop 
of BATH and WELLS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 

** It is difficult to convey a clear idea of the mass of inte- 
resting matter contained in these volumes, and which is as 
varied as it is interesting. For general readers who love to 
be amused and who ¢ slight in anecdotes, sketches of charac- 
ter, and traits of social life, this work will have great attrac- 
tions.’’—Athenaum. 


IV. 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the 
Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. J. in 8vo. 15s. 

“ If the grandeur of a drama may be conjectured from the 
quality of the opening symphony, we should feel inclined to 
anticipate from this introductory volume that English litera- 
ture is about to receive an imperishable contribution, and 
that the Church will in after times rank among the fairest 
and the ablest of her historians the author of these ‘ Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ "’—Athenaum. 


V. 
THE FIRST KING OF ENGLAND. 


THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTA- 

GENETS : an Historical Memoir. 8vo. 12s. 

** We have read this historical sketch with great interest 
and some admiration. Our author writes vigorously and 
pointedly .""— Spectator. 

*“* This is an excellent work, ably written, and well worth 
the attention of all impartial students of history and biogra- 
phy."’—Globe. 


Vi. 

GEMS AND JEWELS: Their History, 
Geography, Chemistry, and Ana, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present time. By MADAME DE BARRERA, Author 
of ‘* Memoirs of Rachael.”’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** A really charming volume which is as amusing as it is 
instructive, and is, in its graceful ‘ getting up,’ worthy of a 
place in every locality, where useful books are as highly 
valaed as carcenet orruby. We are thankful for what the 
authoress has showered before us in sparkling heaps, and 
cheerfully recommend her pretty volume to the general pub- 
lic.""—Athenaum. 

** An interesting, useful, and amusing work, the contents 
of which will fully repay the curiosity it excites.’’— Messenger. 


Vil. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING, D.D, 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; 
or, The Great Preparation. By the Rev. DR. CUMMING, 
D.D., F.R.S.E. Fifth Thonsand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** There can be no doubt of the d'stinguished excellence of 
these lectures. They abound with solid instruction, wise 
counsel, and strong exhortation.”"— British Standard. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, TWELFTH THOUSAND, 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION j,0% the 


Things Coming on the Earth. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vill. 
THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


1. THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 
* The Semi-detached Housre.’’ 2 vols. 21s. 

2. GLADYS TIIF REAPER. By the Author of “ Simplicity 
and Fascination.”” 3 vols. 

3. THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suatarey Brooks, Author 
of “* Miss Violet and her Offers,’’ 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations br Joun TeEnNte., 10s. 6d. 

4. THE SEASON TICKET. Fost 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Also just ready in 3 vols. 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW STORY. 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 3 Vols. 


IX. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
** Stories from the Sandhills of Jutland.’’ Second Edition, 
in post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

** Andersen’s tales are welcome to every household and to 
every age. They stand unrivalled for delicate humour and 
gentile wisdom.’’— Saturday Review. 


xX. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Life Guards. 

First Series, small 8vo. with Illustations, 6s. 
Sceond Series, small Svo. with an Illustration, 6s. 

** This is one of those books that quicken the powers of ob- 
servation, open the eyes to discern new wonders and new 
beauties in the works of nature around us, and increase our 
stores of knowledge and sources of rational enjoyment.”— 
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XI. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO. By 

SIR EDWARD S. CREASY, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Tenth Edition, with Plans, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“A happy idea. The decisive features of the battles are 
well and clearly brought out ; the reader’s mind is attracted to 
the world-wide importance of the events he is considering, 
while their succession carries him over the whole stream of 
European history.’’—Spectator. 


XII. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHY. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. with Plans, 28s. 

“ It is worthy of one of the very best places on any shelf of 
military and naval memoirs and is full of brilliant adventures 
which are described with a dash that well befits the deeds.”’— 
Times. 

XIIT. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By 
M. GUIZOT, Author of the “‘ History of Civilization,’’ &c. 
&c. Vols. I. Il. and III. 8vo. 42s. 

“This is one of the few books that will mark the generation 
that gives it birth. It will be devoured as a history of vur own 
time by one of the most conspicuous men now alive.”’— 
Athenaeum. 

XIV. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRI- 
TINGS OF THE RIGHT REV. RICHARD HURD, D.D., 
Hishop of Worcester. By the Rev. F. KILVERT, M.A., 
8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 

“ This is an admirably-arranged memoir. Mr. Kilvert has 
done good service to literature by the publication of this 
volume.”’—Press. 
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THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOK FOR ALL CLASSES. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK, 


A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its Branches. 
Adapted as well for the largest establishments as for the use 
of private families. Eleventh Edition, 8vo. with upwards of 
60 Illustrations. 12s. 

XVI. 


. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LISH WORTHIES. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. First and 
Second Series, 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 

_ ‘“* Avery valuable and interesting collection of books. The 
anecdotes are chronologically arranged, and so skilfully put 
together that it is not possible to open a page of it without 
being interested and amused. It is a very charming volume.” 
—London Review. a 

XVII. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY 
POWELL.”’ 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALEN- 
TINE DUVAL. Edited by the author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.”’ 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


**4 more charming book has not appeared for some time 
past. itis a very excellent addition to biographical literature. 
It does the authoress infinite credit, not only to her head but 
to her heart, as her labours have made an English public bet- 
ter acquainted with a man who is a bright example for all 
ages.’’— Morning Post. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

TOWN AND FOREST. Post 8vo., with 
an Illustration. 7s. 6d. 

** Pleasantly written and full of kindly feeling.’ — Guardian. 
XVIII. 

THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 
By MRS. ELLIS, Author of ‘‘The Mothers of England.”’ 
Second Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 

‘* It ought to be in the hands of every mother in the land.”’ 

—IJllustrated News of the World. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES; 


Sketches of Married Life. Small 8vo. 5s. 


XIX. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. Twenty-eighth Thonsand. New IIlus- 
trated Edition, in Two Vols., with all the Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech, 15s.; or in One Vol., with Illus- 
trated Frontispiece, 5s. 


NEW WORK, 


being 


XX. 
Beautifully bound in claret cloth, or to be had in printed cloth, 
BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


1. RITA: an Autobiography. 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 

2. THE THREE CLERKS. By A. Tro.iope. 3s. 6d.; cloth 

gilt, 4s. 

3. THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 

4. BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 

2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 

5. VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of “‘Mary Powell.” 

2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 

6. EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS. By the Hon. Exea- 

nor Epen. 28 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 

7. QUITS. By the Author of “ The Initials.” 3s. 6d.; cloth 

gilt, 4s. 
XXI. 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. New Edition, in 6 handsome vols., 
30s., with a Portrait to each. 

** A well-timed reprint of a work to which every Englishman 
may turn with pride and satisfaction.’’— Notes and Queries. 

**No library, public or private, can be said to be complete 
without this work.’’—Leader. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN 


“MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











XXIl. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE TONGUE. 


HINTS TO CHRISTIANS ON THE 
USE OF THE TONGUE; or, the Rhetoric of Conversa. 
tion. By G.W. HERVEY. Edited, with Introduction, by 
the Rev. SterpHen JENNER, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 

**At once amusing, interesting, and useful in its charac. 
ter.’’—Odserver. 


XXIII. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN §]& 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of © 
Christianity. By the REV. J. B. MARSDEN, Author of 
the “‘ Early and Later Puritans.’’ Third Edition, 8vo. hand- 
somely bound, 12s. — 
“ Mr. Marsden’s information is well digested, his judgment 

sound and impartial, his manner of statement not only clear N 

but with a sustained vividness.""—Spectator. . 
‘* A production of great interest and utility.”.— Daily News. 
** It has now a well-established reputation.””—Star. = 
** It supplies a want long felt.”"— Post. 
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XXIV. 


DR. DORAN’S POPULAR WORKS. 


New Editions, now ready. 
Sets in cloth, #4. 15s.; half-bound, #5. 15s. 








1. LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. mast 

2. NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. Second Thou. , 
sand. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. pear 

3. HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. Second Thousand. Post : 
8vo. 7s. 6d. disse 

4. MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. Second . 
Thousand. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Mlustrations, 215. nat1o 

5. KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. Second Thousand. Post and 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ane 

6. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE vote 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. Second Thousand. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. white 

7. HABITS AND MEN. Third Thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6). 

8. TABLE TRAITS, WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. Se. its se 
cond Thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. : Pa 

**Dr. Doran has the happy knack of turning what some meas 

people would call very heavy material into something as light é 

and enlivening as the sparkling wine from sunny south.’’— glave. 

Manchester Examiner. he ear 
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XXV. 
NEW WORK ON ALGERIA. 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS CON- 
QUEROR. Being a Tour in Algeria. By Henry E. Pork. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** A decidedly agreeable work, full of details of customs and 
descriptions of scenery, conveyed in a pleasant and unaffected 
style.’’— Atheneum. 

‘* An agreeable and genuine book.’’—Ezaminer. 


XXVI. 
DR. M‘'CAUSLAND’S NEW WORK. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSA- 


LEM AND ROME, as Revealed in Scripture. By Dr. 
M’CAUSLAND, Author of “ Sermons in Stones.’’ 8vo, 


10s. 6d. 
** The book of a reverent student of Scripture.”—Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, EIGHTH EDITION. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, SCRIP- 
TURE confirmed by Geology. With Illustrations, 4s. 
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STAUNTON’S FAMILY AND 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Small 8vo. stronly bound in ~ 
roan, 5s. 


‘* Incomparably the best, the fullest, the most reliable, and ~ other 
the most admirably arranged among all the works of asimilar © i ; 
kind that have ever come under our notice.’’—Sun. ? 


XXVIII. 
BENTLEY’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF — 


POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 

1. MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. By Mrs. JAmrson. 2s. 6d. 

2. SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of “ Salad 
for the Solitary.’’ 2s. 6d. 

3. THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.”’ 3s. 6d. 

4. THE BY-LANES AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND. By 
SYLVANUS. 2s. 6d. 

5. SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of ‘* Wide, Wide World.” 
2s. 6d. (Rose Cloth, 3s. 6d.) 

6. NOTES ON NOSES. With Illustrations by Leech. 2s. 6d. 


Also, Price Two Shillings, 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S Sea Story, “‘ THE SAUCY ARE- 
THUSA,” 
W. H. MAXWELL’S “ ERIN-GO-BRAGH; or, Stories of 
Irish Life.” 
XXIX. 


BENTLEY’S FAMILY SERIES. 
Well printed and neatly bound. 

Consisting of Works of Amusement, but which, at the same 
time, afford examples of Christian Faith and Practice. ‘Ihe 
Volumes already published are :— 

1. NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. TAy.er, 
Author of ‘‘ The Records of a Good Man’s Life.’’ 2s. 6d. ; 
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Lorpoy :—Printed by Witt1am Lrrrzs, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmay, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirriz, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvapay, Janvary 5, 1861, 
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handsomely bound, 4s. , to 
2. MADELEINE. A tale of Auvergne. By Jutta Kava- dem 
NAGH. 2s. 6d.; handsomely bound, 4s. wm po 
3. THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. Wess, . t] 
Author of “‘ Naomi.” 2s. 6d. ; handsomely bound, 4s. PA ie 
Also, Price One Shilling and Sixpence, Bind ; 
NATHUSIUS’ STEP BY STEP. ef bloc 
TRUTH ANSWERS BEST. 7 
TALES FROM BENTLEY, 4 vols. 1s. 6d. each. ePetted 
ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. urn t 
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